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King Christian X 


HRISTIAN X, Denmark’s beloved king through thirty-five 
( years, died April 20. The sad message was received with deep 

sorrow in all Danish homes throughout the world. Another of 
the truly great had departed. 

King Christian’s long reign had not always been an easy one. Two 
world wars confronted him and called for much intelligence and 
diplomacy. King Christian was the national hero of the Resistance 
Movement during the German occupation, and the Resistance colors 
were draped over his bier. 

His ride on horseback every morning through the streets of Copen- 
hagen’in rain and sunshine was a sight that will not be forgotten by 
any of the thousands who saw him. In the royal castle King Christian 
was a happy and popular father adored by his children and grand- 
children. He loved to play with the youngsters of the family, who con- 
sidered him their best friend and playmate. 

It was a happy day when he rode a white horse into reclaimed Slesvig 
after World War I. It was with pride and gay humor that he showed 
visitors the German bullet holes in the window behind his desk in his 
castle of Sorgenfri, where he was confined in World War II. 

After five years of confinement to the Capital the King made last 
autumn a tour of the numerous Danish coast towns in his famous boat 
“Dannebrog” and visited his subjects for the last time. 

Shortly before he lapsed into unconsciousness the King murmured, 
“My task on this earth is over, I am at peace with my God and my- 
self.” Few human beings could more rightly be at peace with them- 
selves than King Christian, who indeed carried out the task for which 
he was born with a sense of responsibility that will win the test of 
history. 
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LITHGOW OSBORNE 





Lithgow Osborne 


ITHGOW OSBORNE, seventh national president of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, brings to that office ad- 
ministrative experience. He was formerly Conservation Com- 

missioner of the State of New York and the first United States Am- 
bassador to Norway. 

Mr. Osborne was born in his home town of Auburn, New York, 
April 2, 1892. At the outbreak of World War I in 1914 he left Har- 
vard University to become secretary to James W. Gerard, American 
Ambassador to Germany. From 1915 to 1917 he was third secretary 
of the Embassy in Berlin, in 1917 Secretary of Legation in Havana, 
and from 1917 to 1919 Secretary of Legation and Chargé d’ Affairs at 
the American Legation in Copenhagen. In 1919 he was attached to 
the American Peace Commission in Paris, and from 1921 to 1922 
served as Assistant Secretary-General of the Arms Limitation Con- 
ference in Washington. From 1933 to 1942 he was Conservation Com- 
missioner of the State of New York. In 1944 he became Deputy Di- 
rector-General of the European regional office of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. From 1944 to 1946 he oc- 
cupied the post of United States Ambassador to Norway and won the 
affection of that country for his aid in the recovery of Norway from 
the Occupation. 

It was while on vacation from his German post that Mr. Osborne 
met his future Danish wife at the moated Danish Castle of Aalholm on 
the Island of Lolland. His hostess there, Countess Raben-Levetzau, 
the famous Danish beauty, daughter of the author Madame Heger- 
mann-Lindencrone of “Courts of Memory” fame, was half American 
and a second cousin of Lithgow’s mother. In March 1918 he married 
Countess Raben’s daughter, Countess Lillie Raben-Levetzau, at Aal- 
holm. They have three children, all boys, and four grandchildren. 

Count Raben-Levetzau of Aalholm and other estates, was Danish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs from 1905 to 1908 and assisted in the 
amicable separation of Norway and Sweden. He was a great admin- 
istrator and restored Aalholm Castle with its moat to a better condition 
than had existed since the Middle Ages. His eldest son is related by 
marriage to Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach. Another daughter, Suzanne, 
is a distinguished Danish author and artist, whose heroic son in World 
War II won the Victoria Cross. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osborne decided that the Service had little to offer 
for young couples with children. So home to Auburn for the life 
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of a small city editor—and an extremely good life at that! It in- 
cluded much local politics, such as running for local offices in a 
district that for a Democrat offers as much hope as the rock-ribbed Re- 
publican districts of Maine and Vermont. 

Mr. Osborne holds an honorary LL.D. from Syracuse University, 
a university whose library has a complete set of the thirty-five volumes 
of THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review. After Governor Herbert 
Lehman appointed him Conservation Commissioner he enjoyed the 
pleasantest ten years of his life. He had always been a keen fisherman 
and had also replanted a good many idle acres to trees. In 1942, how- 
ever, he grew restless, quit Albany and joined the O.S.S., where he 
was chief of a Scandinavian division in the New York office. Thence 
over to UNRRA! 

Mr. Osborne comes of a family distinguished for national service. 
His father, the famous prison reformer, was Warden of Sing Sing 
and Commandant of the Portsmouth Naval Prison. The one outstand- 
ing and almost overwhelming influence in his formative years was his 
father. His mother died before he was four and his father never re- 
married. Thomas Mott Osborne spent a great deal of time with his 
children, reading aloud and playing the piano. Although he was by no 
means an operatic star, he sang with gusto whenever there were words 
to the music. He took Lithgow through the whole of Wagner by the 
time the boy was twelve, singing Brunhilde’s part as well as Wotan’s 
and Parsifal’s! Mr. Osborne remembers the Wagnerian motifs to this 
day. The father did the same for Gilbert and Sullivan and, to a cer- 
tain extent, Johann Strauss and Offenbach. He read aloud, which he 
did magnificently, Dickens and Scott and Shakespeare, as well as 
countless other classics, including even Mr. Dooley. One winter when 
Lithgow was ill at the age of thirteen, his father read aloud to him the 
whole of Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic. When he was not ‘more 
than seven he was taken with his two elder brothers over to Syracuse 
to see Henry Irving and Ellen Terry in The Merchant of Venice. 

In the meantime, Thomas Mott Osborne was talking politics to his 
children continuously—in the days when civil service reform, the 
reform of municipal government and tariff reform were the most im- 
portant issues. In politics he was of course a sort of Galahad, a Don 
Quixote, always leading lost causes. In 1896 he was a “gold” Demo- 
crat. He completed his career in prison reform, in which he became 
nationally famous, and was a good deal more practical than many 
realized. Lithgow Osborne’s education is thus derived chiefly from his 
father, and it is the basis for his political philosophy. 
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Lithgow Osborne’s direct forebears were all non-conformists. His 
great-grandfather, David Wright, besides being a very early aboli- 
tionist was a very early prohibitionist! His wife, Martha Coffin Wright 
(Lithgow’s great-grandmother) and her sister Lucretia Mott were 
two of the four signers of the First Woman’s Suffrage manifestoes call- 
ing the ’48 Seneca Falls Convention. That branch of the family were 
Pennsylvania Quakers. His grandmother continued as a minor suf- 
fragist leader—occasionally used to go and try to vote on Election 
Day—to the great embarrassment of the local election officials. His 
father, Thomas Mott Osborne, then the head of a large harvesting 
machinery business, was regarded as somewhat inconsistent because 
he was rabidly against the high tariff policies which were financially 
of great benefit to him. Lithgow has always tried to maintain that 
same kind of political honesty; and at least he can say that he doubts 
the wisdom of cutting income taxes at the present time! Basically he 
thinks the things that matter most, politically, are the maintenance of 
free, secret elections on the basis of universal suffrage and the guaran- 
tees of individual liberties contained in the Bill of Rights. Within 
those limits, so-called “‘radicalism” has for him no terrors. 

The success Mr. Osborne enjoyed in Albany, UNRRA, and at 
Oslo he lays primarily to being able to induce a good esprit de corps 
among employees; to an ability to give people assignments and then 
leaving them alone and holding them responsible for results. He has 
always had very loyal staffs. Also, he has an ability to get on with 
people of all kinds, conservative or radical, including his good friends, 
the Labor Government in Norway. 

Mr. Osborne holds high aims for the Foundation. In its simplest 
terms, he conceives of the Foundation as promoting understanding be- 
tween this country and the truest democracies and most civilized coun- 
tries in Europe, an important job when Europe’s soul is being torn 
between democratic and non-democratic forces with the issue still 
somewhat in doubt. 

We commend President Lithgow Osborne to the loyal support of 
all Associates and Fellows of The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion at home and abroad. 


Norway's highest decoration, the Grand Cross of the Order of Saint Olav 
was conferred on Mr. Osborne May 5, 1947. 





Russia and Sweden ‘To-Day 


By LENNART NYLANDER 


‘ , Y HOEVER LOOKS at the map of the world can realize 

how near geographically Sweden and Russia are to each 

other. It is but natural that those countries should have had 

close trade relations with each other. While, in distance, the United 

States is far away from our Scandinavian peninsula, Russia has al- 

ways been and always will be a next-door neighbor to Sweden. What 

the earliest contacts between the countries were, no one knows. Cer- 

tain it is, that they antedate written history. Modern archeology has 

widened our historical horizon, and even this science has not yet said 
its last word. 

From runic inscriptions and the Icelandic sagas we do know that in 
the Viking Age, and at least a thousand years before Columbus, Swed- 
ish boatmen from the region around Stockholm, that is the east coast 
of central Sweden, and from the island of Gotland in the middle of the 
Baltic, made trading and raiding excursions to and through Russia, 
which was then, one might say, a wide open country. In their small 
boats the Swedish explorers penetrated up and down the Russian rivers 
and established trading posts as they went. Present-day Russian place- 
names indicate Swedish origins, particularly of the towns and villages 
near the Russian river ports. There the Swedes had camped. In Rus- 
sia, many Swedish graves have been excavated by modern archeologists. 

In the course of time the Swedish visitors organized some sort of 
colony or dominion around the fortified points along the rivers in West- 
ern Russia. The city of Novgorod, a corruption of the Swedish nygadrd, 
was one of those. Another place-name must be mentioned, namely that 
of Russia itself. In that country the Swedish visitors, traders, or ma- 
rauders, if you prefer, were known as “Russ,” a corruption of the 
Swedish word for boat-crews, or rowing men. It is related to the Eng- 
lish verb to row. To this day the district north of Stockholm is known 
as “Roslagen,” or the land of the rowing-crews. Similarly the very nu- 
cleus of modern Russia was this Swedish district around the trading 
posts, which had become known as the land of the Russ, or Swedish 
boatmen, who had come rowing on the Slavic rivers. Its first chieftain 
was Rurik, a descendant of these traders, and members of his dynasty 
ruled Russia until the days of the Romanoffs. As early as in A.D. 907 
Rurik’s cousin and successor, Oleg, led a Russian attack on Constan- 
tinople. 
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Being blocked in the South, the Russians, in the course of time, tried 
their way in the North and thus in the sixteenth century came in con- 
flict with the Swedes over the control of the Baltic. This was the origin 
of the many wars between the two countries in the next two centuries. 
The issue was decided in 1709, when Czar Peter the Great defeated 
the Swedish king, Charles XII, at Poltava in Central Russia. There 
were other wars later in the eighteenth century and the climax came in 
1808 when, with the approval of Napoleon, the Russians took both 
Finland and the Aland Islands from Sweden. Since then, however, 
there has been unbroken peace between the two countries. 

While it is true that economic relations between Sweden and Russia 
have not, during the past hundred years, been as intimate as perhaps 
they might have been, it is inaccurate to say that they have been non- 
existent. To the modernization and industrialization of Russia, various 
Swedish engineers, scientists, organizers, and capitalists have con- 
tributed. The name most prominent in this work is that of Nobel. Orig- 
inally Immanuel Nobel, father of the prize donor, moved from Stock- 
holm with his family to St. Petersburg, to manufacture a submarine 
mine which he had invented and sold to the Russian Government for 
use in the Crimean War. His older sons remained there to manufac- 
ture other munitions, including rifles, and in time their plant became 
the starting point of the famous Petriloff works. It was while search- 
ing the Caucasus for walnut wood out of which to make rifle butts, that 
one of the Nobels became interested in the Russian oil wells at Baku. 
Out of this source the Nobel brothers in time built up the largest single 
industry in Europe. It was the first mass production and mass distri- 
bution company. At the outbreak of the First World War a very large 
part of the Russian Government revenues was derived from various 
Nobel enterprises in Russia. 

Before the First World War other Swedish large-scale industries 
had built up subsidiaries in Russia, including Swedish General Elec- 
tric (ASEA) and the Swedish Ballbearing Factory, of which there is 
a leading branch in Philadelphia known as SKF, but most important 
of all the Swedish milk separators, known as Alpha Laval, which were 
of immense benefit in a.country so largely devoted to agriculture as 
Russia. All these industries were confiscated in the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917 and taken over by the Soviet Government. 

But a country as dependent on foreign trade as Sweden could not 
very long refrain from its trade eastward, and as early as 1920 the 
Swedish General Export Association made an agreement for trade 
with the head organization of the Russian cooperative societies, Cen- 
trosojus. During the next four years there was an exchange of goods, 
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and for a time Sweden’s exports to Russia rose to 10-15 percent of 
its total exports. In 1924, or almost ten years ahead of the United 
States, Sweden formally recognized the Soviet regime, and, under an 
official trade treaty, the exchange of goods continued to a very limited 
extent. 

In 1938 a preliminary agreement was made between the two govern- 
ments for increased trade, including the grant of a Swedish credit to 
Russia for 100 million kronor. The idea of building up a Swedish 
market in Russia with the aid of export credit is therefore not a new 
one. The treaty was not ratified, however, and during the 1930’s, too, 
the exchange of goods between Sweden and Russia continued small. 

In 1940, when Sweden had been isolated from its overseas customers 
and sources of raw material by the German occupation of Denmark 
and Norway, a new trade treaty with Russia actually was signed. 
It provided for an exchange of goods worth about 75 million kronor 
in each direction per year, and a Swedish credit to Russia of 100 mil- 
lions, the same sum as that proposed in 1933. The route between Swe- 
den and Russia was then still open, and shipments in both directions 
began. There was also a considerable Swedish transit trade with even 
the United States and the western powers via Russia which continued 
until the Germans made their attack on Russia in June 1941, and all 
direct trade contact between Russia and Sweden was cut off. From 
that time Sweden was isolated by Germany from the East as well as 
the West. 

Of the Swedish credits to Russia about one-third was used up, but 
the rest was kept in reserve and some of the goods made for Russia were 
stored in Sweden during the war, until the Finnish armistice in Sep- 
tember 1944. But once the Swedish credits were exhausted, trade again 
lagged, so that in 1946, the Swedish exports to Russia were reduced to 
about half of one percent of the total. 

At this point I wish to ‘add a few words of a personal nature about 
the trade treaty of 1940. From October that year until January 1942, 
I happened to be stationed in Moscow as a member of the Swedish 
Legation staff and in 1941 had taken part in some of the negotiations 
in connection with the treaty. My experience with the Russians con- 
firmed those of many other people who had traded with them, namely 
that once they had signed an agreement, often after long negotiations, 
they were prompt in their payments and in living up to their com- 
mitments. 

In 1945, when the war was over, Sweden had to take new steps to 
assure itself future foreign trade on which its very life will depend. As 
early as in 1944, when it seemed clear that Germany was doomed, the 
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question of new outlets for Swedish goods and new sources for the raw 
materials which Germany had previously supplied, was taken up by 
the government. It was then evident that having escaped the war and 
having its production machinery intact, Sweden would have to grant 
credits to less fortunate neighbors, first of all to its fellow-Scandina- 
vian states. This was done on a large scale. With the United States the 
reciprocity treaty of 1935 was still in force, and under it a resumption 
of business on the old basis was to be expected. With Great Britain a 
financial agreement was made while the war still was under way, fixing 
the rate of exchange for postwar business. For its sterling Britain was 
allowed to purchase a certain amount of kronor that could be used to 
pay for Swedish exports. New trade agreements were concluded with 
Norway, Denmark, Finland, the Low Countries, France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and other European countries. 

But what about the commercial relations with Russia? Germany be- 
ing eliminated as a trading partner, it was but natural that Sweden 
should turn to its great neighbor to the East. The reasons for future 
trade on a large scale were then even more compelling than in 1933 or 
1940. It was also evident that since Russia had suffered greater devas- 
tation than almost any other of the Allied countries in Kurope, new 
credits would have to be extended by Sweden to get new trade started. 
After some preliminary discussions between the two governments, 
Sweden declared itself willing to extend credits to Russia of 200,000.00 
kronor ($50,000,000) a year for a period of five years or one billion 
altogether. 

A smaller credit would, of course, have been better from the Swedish 
point of view, and since most Swedish industries were already fully oc- 
cupied there was no need, for the time being, to make exports to Russia, 
but nations like people do not live by themselves alone, and the long 
range view had to be considered. If there were to be any future markets 
for Swedish goods in Russia, Sweden had to grant temporary credits 
and somehow deliver goods within a reasonable period of years when 
they would be most needed by Russia for its rehabilitation. Both coun- 
tries bargained as hard as possible, and in view of the present tight 
situation it is important that for this year and the next, the Swedish 
deliveries will be rather small and confined to goods which are less 
needed by other countries. The big deliveries will not come until toward 
the end of the five year period and some not until the sixth year, when 
the economic situation in the world may be quite different from what it 
is today. From the direct exchange between Russian raw materials and 
Swedish manufactured goods, Sweden cannot fail to benefit, and dur- 
ing no year of the treaty can the Swedish deliveries on credit exceed 
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300 million kronor, or, from ten to fifteen percent of all Swedish 
exports. 

There has been a lot of talk in America, as well as elsewhere, about 
the reason for Sweden signing this trade and credit agreement with 
Russia. Rumors are afloat that it was done because of fright inspired 
by the ghostlike missiles some people believed they had observed over 
Sweden. I am glad to be able to deny categorically all such rumors as 
being pure fabrication. If Sweden was threatened it did not know it. 
The main motive was, and is, reconstruction and stabilization! 

Actually there are two treaties, one a trade treaty providing for a 
mutual exchange of goods worth about 100 million kronor in each di- 
rection a year for five years. If Sweden sells live stock including work 
horses, as it agreed to do in 1933, ballbearings, hollow drill steel, chem- 
icals, and a few other readily available goods, including fish, espe- 
cially herring, it will get in return raw materials such as chromium and 
' manganese, ores, metals such as nickel and platinum, and chemicals 
and petroleum products, flax and fertilizers, which it cannot produce 
and which it previously had to buy in Germany. 

Then there is the credit treaty, which will enable Russia to buy on 
credit Swedish producers’ goods, such as water power, turbines and 
generators, steam power plants, and other electrical equipment for the 
next six years. It can also buy from Swedish producers, mining ma- 
chinery, forestry tools, locomotives, equipment for chemical plants, 
fishing vessels, power boats, and factory equipment for the manufac- 
ture of pre-fabricated houses. It will be noted that this list does not 
contain the items most wanted in the United States or in Great Britain, 
which are mainly forestry products, pulp, paper, and rayon fibres. The 
total value of all goods sold on credit to Russia will be about 850 million 
kronor, the remaining 150 millions being used for freight charges and 
other expenses. The total Russian share of Swedish exports during the 
next five to six years has been estimated at between ten and fifteen per- 
cent, and, in view of Russia’s population and extent and future possi- 
bilities as a market for Swedish industrial products, does not seem ex- 
cessive. All talk that Sweden has sold out to Russia alone and will not 
be able to supply its other customers should be classed with the ghost 
bombs, as fantasy. 

With this I do not mean that it will be easy for Sweden to expand 
its production to this extent. For the time being both raw materials and 
labor are scarce indeed. But it is to be noted that beyond granting 
Russia official credit and export licenses for so much of such and 
such goods in return for such and such Russian goods, the Swed- 
ish Government has not guaranteed anything, or fixed prices on any 
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Swedish export articles. In such matters the Russian representatives 
must negotiate directly with the Swedish industrialists and come to 
terms with them in regard to both prices and delivery dates. At the end 
of the First World War, Russia placed a large order for locomotives in 
Sweden and they were shipped and paid for in due order. This time, too, 
many of the private Swedish industries have been consulted about their 
production possibilities, but no pressure has been put on them. It should 
also be borne in mind that the negotiations started while the war-time 
coalition government, representing all non-Communist parties in Swe- 
den, was still in power. The treaty is, therefore, not exclusively a Labor 
Party responsibility. 

Politically the agreement means that Sweden will continue to follow 
what Foreign Minister Osten Undén called in his first address to the 
United Nations last Fall in New York, the Middle Way in interna- 
tional relations, as it has in its social welfare program. Traditionally 
Sweden is neutral as regards all power-blocs. From the very start it was 
a loyal member of the League of Nations. It is not, therefore, isolation- 
ist. It has been admitted to the United Nations and in that body it 
places its hope for the future. If we are to avoid a third world war, all 
nations must learn to get along with each other. From the American 
book of international relations during the Roosevelt era, Sweden has 


taken a leaf. It is called “The Good Neighbor Policy.” And that means 
friendly relations with everybody. 


Mr. Lennart Nylander is Consul General of Sweden in New York. This article is in substance 
his address to the Swedish Colonial Society of Philadelphia on April 18, 1947. 





Swedes Call on Jan Mayen 


[ss GREAT SWEDISH meteorologist, the late J. W. Sand- 


strom, shortly before the war led an expedition to the “North- 

ern Isles” and called inter alia on the infrequently visited Arctic 
island of Jan Mayen. The Review is privileged to publish a few pho- 
tographs from this expedition. 
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SWEDES CALL ON JAN MAYEN 


LERVIK IN THE SHETLANDS 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
SHETLAND BIRDS 
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FLOWERS IN THE SHETLANDS 


FAERO ISLAND GIRLS 





SWEDES CALL ON JAN MAYEN 


ICELAND INDUSTRIES—SHEEP 


ICELAND INDUSTRIES—FISH 
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AN ICELANDIC HORSERACE 


EUROPE’S LARGEST GLACIER, 
VATNAJOKUL IN ICELAND 





SWEDES CALL ON JAN MAYEN 


A GREENLAND BEAR IN SWIMMING 


JAN MAYEN METEOROLOGICAL STATION 





A Theatre Under Occupation 


By Rogpert NEUENDAM 


N THE YEARS immediately preceding World War II, a num- 
[= of prominent persons from the stage world, actors and play- 

wrights, received alluring invitations to participate in festivals 
arranged by the Nordische Gesellschaft in Liibeck. The man who 
pulled the strings was Dr. Alfred Rosenberg; he was the key man at 
these reunions where, under a mask of innocence, the blueprints were 
prepared for the acquisition of the Lebensrawm coveted by the Nazis. 
Sensitive Danes, however, could not help being aware of some ulterior 
motive lurking behind the hospitable gestures, and they sensed a certain 
_ tense atmosphere. That this was no figment of the imagination was 
later borne out by Dr. Rosenberg’s own report quoted at the Nurem- 
berg hearings. The underlying purpose of the festivals was to counter- 
act “the strong English leanings” in Scandinavia and the guileless 
Nordische Gesellschaft was a fitting instrument because, on the sur- 
face, it was unpolitical. However, if the Gesellschaft had formerly 
been a means, slightly tinged with romanticism, of maintaining Ger- 
many’s cultural relations with the Northern countries, it had now be- 
come, in the words of Hermann Rauschning, former President of the 
Senate of Danzig, “an instrument of insidious propaganda and gross 
espionage” (My Talks with Hitler, p. 148). 

Those who were taken in and accepted the invitations received flat- 
tering attention, but no noticeable advance of “cultural Nazism” in 
Denmark ensued. When the war broke out Dr. Rosenberg considered 
his “task in this field terminated”; now it was the turn of guns and 
brutality! 

In March 1938 Dr. Rosenberg launched Nazism’s leading actor 
Heinrich George on a comprehensive tour through Scandinavia and 
the Baltic countries. He brought Calderon’s play The Judge from 
Zalamea. Quite a big company it was, and the production of the play 
was very costly. In an artistic sense it did not shine above the general 
run of plays. Heinrich George himself gave a peculiar impression of 
being a mixture of Oscar Stribolt and Holger Reenberg, two popular 
Danish actors, and his company in no way measured up to Max Rein- 
hardt’s ensemble which visited Copenhagen before Hitler took over, 
and subsequently dispersed to the four corners of the world. The Judge 
of Zalamea was given at the Royal Theatre, the idea being that we 
Danes should feel impressed with the achievements of the Third Reich 
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also in the field of the theatre. The following year, some months before 
the war, the Royal Theatre, through the Danish Legation in Berlin, 
received an invitation from the organization Kraft durch Freude to 
visit Berlin. Holberg’s Erasmus Montanus and Schiller’s Mary Stuart, 
two of the finest productions of our national stage, were given at the 
Schiller Theatre in May 1939 by our most prominent actors. Heinrich 
George had them all photographed in their parts and, with quotations 
from flattering reviews of the performances in the Berlin press, a sou- 
venir album was compiled and presented to the Royal Theatre at 
Copenhagen. This happened to coincide with Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop’s signing of the non-aggression pact with Denmark. So it 
was not exclusively in the field of the theatre that our southern neigh- 
bors tried to reassure us. Seemingly their intentions were eminently 
peaceful. 

War broke out on the first day of September 1939, and on the 9th of 
April 1940 the invasion of Denmark was carried out, a plan which, as 
was later revealed, had been prepared long in advance. The occupation 
took us by surprise, and among its many consequences was an immedi- 
ate great reduction in attendance at the theatre. Pir Lagerkvist’s play, 
The Man Without a Soul, which was just about to have its premiere, 
had to be abandoned because it was too depressing. The dismal atmos- 
phere in Copenhagen could bear no further gloom. 

The Germans did not immediately interfere in the affairs of the 
Royal Theatre. Now that the German military held sway, they rather 
preferred things to run smoothly. At a press reception at Hotel 
d’Angleterre, the chief of the occupation troops, Air General von 
Kaupisch, gave his interpretation of the situation thus: the Germans 
had not come to kill the Danes but to protect us from an expected 
British aggression. So our deadly enemies wished to be regarded as 
friends. This masquerade was kept up so faithfully during the first 
years of the occupation that many simple souls believed our Protectors 
would leave Denmark at some future date when this self-imposed mis- 
sion of theirs would be accomplished. 

The “friendly collaboration” which the Germans evidently wanted 
to bring about, among other things found expression in their wish to 
borrow the Royal Theatre for performances for their troops, by Dan- 
ish as well as by German actors. This request was rejected, on the 
grounds that, if granted, it would seriously upset scheduled plans, 
besides interfering with the Theatre’s obligations to its subscribers. So 
the Royal Theatre was left to its own devices, quietly working on a 
repertory which, however, did not please the Nazi daily Fedrelandet. 

Kaj Munk’s play Egelykke (September 1940) dealt with an his- 
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torical subject, young Grundtvig’s stay at the estate Egelykke, on the 
island of Langeland, which greatly influenced his later development. 
Then there was Henning Kehler’s light comedy, Ullabella, or He Hit 
a Child (April 1941). This was a play centering around Copenhagen 
schools, with a most vivacious dialogue. The black-out in the streets and 
the feeling on Kongens Nytorv of being back in the period of oil-lamps 
did not prevent these plays from filling the theatre to capacity. The 
young actors came to the fore: Mogens Wieth as young Grundtvig 
handled his part splendidly. He was awkward and ponderous, but spir- 
itually alive, as the man who was to become Denmark’s great poet. In 
Ullabella, Ingeborg Brams, though not yet graduated from the The- 
atre’s training school, showed amazing maturity in her portrayal of the 
pert schoolgirl Ullabella who is the primus motor of the play. In 
Egelykke, the housekeeper, Lene, represented a rare figure. She incor- 
porated the simple Christianity and loyalty to duty of the common 
people, which might be 
taken to express for all 
time some of the finest 
qualities in the broad 
masses of our Danish 
nation. 

The part of Lene was 
one of Sigrid Nelien- 
dam’s last tasks before 
her retirement after 51 
years of service at the 
Theatre, and in this sim- 
ple woman she crystal- 
lized the sum of her life 
experience. In no way 
must she give the impres- 
sion of sermonizing or 
being a sort of lay- 
preacher, but back of 
every one of her words 
the audience should be 
made aware of the true 
strength and warm heart 
inherent in tested Chris- 

; eee vee tianity (which has stood 

a eee aes ee its test) . The character is 
Mogens Wieth as Grundtvig ° : 

Sigrid Neiiendam as Lene deeply rooted in Danish 
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popular life. Lene might be called a Grundtvigianer before the event. 
She personifies something peculiar to our Danish nation which the 
strangers strutting outside the walls of the Theatre had no inkling of. 
Pretending friendliness, they forced on us still another guest-per- 
formance after a German request to welcome Danish actors on a 
Berlin stage had been turned down. May 4 and 5, Heinrich George 
arrived with an ensemble superior to his former company. This time 
they gave Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe. Heinrich George took the part 
of the old town musician, Miller. In the supporting cast the eminent 
dramatic actor Paul Wegener shone as the president, handling the 
part with great authority and a hint of facetiousness. But Schiller’s 
inspired work could not relieve the heavy grief in our hearts at seeing 
German actors on the Danish National stage during the occupation. 
Neither was the house sold out, but while the Copenhagen public kept 
away German military crowded the theatre. We felt as if the strangers 
were digging in on our national premises, and our anxiety grew at 
hearing the prologue which Heinrich George recited at the inaugura- 
tion of the so-called Wissenschaftliche Institut in the Danish National 
Museum on the 4th of May. On that occasion the president, Professor 
Dr. Otto Scheel, talked of the 
new era which this Institute rep- 
resented “even though the trans- 
formation has not yet been en- 
tirely accomplished.” But in the 
future new world Denmark too 
would deserve the recognition of 
Europe and of herself! To us 
his speech was a riddle. We did 
not grasp him, but we learned 
later what he was driving at: 
Hitler had no intention of ever 
leaving the occupied countries. 
But until further notice the oc- 
cupying power and its helpers 
were to pretend that Germany 
only -wished to exercise a provi- 
sional mandate. “No reason to 
provoke the hostility of the 
population sooner than neces- 
sary,” Hitler stated on July 17, —— sane a ee 
1941. At an official luncheon at , oe ; 
saat eee As “Don Ranudo” in Holberg’s comedy of that 
Christiansborg Henrich George 
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characterized his activity as that of a “culture-tank.” His colleague, 
Paul Wegener, on the other hand, felt very sceptical about the final 
outcome of the war. He did not believe in a German victory, but real- 
ized that if he expressed his doubts to his compatriots, it would cost him 
his life. 

In 1941, Holberg’s Spanish satire Don Ranudo di Colibrados pro- 
vided Poul Reumert with the opportunity of creating one of his great- 
est parts as the title character. Through this masterpiece and through 
Oehlenschliger’s Aladdin the directors of the Theatre paid tribute to 
the nation’s two great writers. Ludvig Holberg in 1722 founded the 
Danish stage, the first in the North, and Adam Oehlenschliger was the 
great author of tragedies dealing with national subjects. The produc- 
tion, in September 1941, of Friedrich Hebbel’s bourgeois tragedy 
Maria Magdalene might appear a concession to the foreign rulers, but 

such was not the inten- 
tion. The play had been 
scheduled for production 
long before the occupa- 
tion, and it was not out 
of the ordinary to find 
German drama _ repre- 
sented among other for- 
eign plays, such as Win- 
terset, by Maxwell An- 
derson, Dr. Knock, or the 
Triumph of Medicine, by 
Jules Romains, and Noel 
Coward’s Fumed Oak. 
Moreover, Hebbel was 
born within the borders 
of the Kingdom of Den- 
mark; in his youth he re- 
ceived a subvention from 
King Christian VIII, 
and the play was written 
during his sojourn in 
Copenhagen in 1843. 
Svend Gade, who di- 
rected the staging of 


, i: - 
MAXWELL ANDERSON’S “WINTERSET”  itterset, was well 


versed in American 
Holger Gabrielsen standing, John Price sitting, Illoma " 
Wieselmann, Ebbe Rode ways, and Maxwell! 
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“ELVERHQ@J” BY HEIBERG 


The Last Scene, from left to right: Albert Ebbesen and Agnete, King Christian IV, Elizabeth 
Munk and Poul Flemming and Lensmand Erik Waldendorff 


Anderson had reason to be satisfied with the Danish production. 
Dr. Knock had already been produced by another Copenhagen theatre, 
which presented it in a clownish, humorous spirit. At the Royal The- 
atre Holger Gabrielsen pointed up its satirical and human qualities. 

There is no doubt that the festive national soirées which marked the 
King’s birthday anniversaries did not please the Nazis. Especially, his 
seventieth anniversary, September 26, 1940, with Elverhgj on the pro- 
gram, was marked by a solemn dignity. For I. J. Heiberg’s famous 
festival-play, written in 1828 to celebrate a wedding in the Royal 
House, closes with a tribute to the King of Denmark. 

His faithful subjects also seized the opportunity to express their 
loyalty and gratitude to His Majesty on May 15, 1942, when he had 
ruled Denmark for thirty years. The premiére of the Festival Polo- 
naise, a ballet composed by the Theatre’s ballet-master Harald Lander, 
to the internationally known music of Johan Svendsen further con- 
tributed to the festive character of the evening. After that, illness long 
prevented the King from personally following ‘the activity of the 
Theatre. Not till May 31, 1943, was His Majesty sufficiently well to 
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“PORGY AND BESS” 


appear at his wonted place in the royal loge while the audience sang the 
national anthem and Congressman P. Korsgaard expressed the joy of 
everyone present at seeing the King again. 

But after August 29, 1943, when the Germans began to take sharper 
action and the Government and the Rigsdag, elected by popular vote. 
laid down their mandates, the King and the royal family did not appear 
at the Theatre until the hour of liberation had struck. 

Before terror and looting became the order of the day, the Royal 
Theatre had succeeded in obtaining and producing George Gershwin’s 
gay and breezy negro-opera Porgy and Bess (March 1943), and the 
performance was a splendid success. The German chief in Denmark, 
Reichsbevollmachtigter Dr. Best, through the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs informed the Director of the Theatre that the Germans were 
extremely surprised that the Royal Theatre could even think of giving 
such an opera. The reprimand notwithstanding, it continued to run till 
the threats of bombing became so persistent that, for the sake of public 
safety, the opera was taken off the billboard until further notice. 

In its true interpretation Harald Lander’s ballet § pring, to Edvard 
Grieg’s music, given in December 1942, was the Royal Theatre’s most 
political contribution during the occupation, but the real meaning was 
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implied, not directly apparent. The Germans took the Winter to be 
the north wind, whereas to the Danes it meant terror and SS-men, just 
as the breaking of spring expressed the deep longing in our hearts for 
liberation. This symbolic ballet ought to become a classic and to re- 
main as a mute but indelible reminder of our feelings of oppression, 
but also of hope during those evil years. 

In Macbeth, given in March 1944, some lines directly expressed the 
times we were living. For instance, the cry after Macbeth’s death 
““, .. the time is free,” and the words about building up anew, but first 
“, .. calling home our exiled friends abroad that fled the snares of 
watchful tyranny; Producing forth the cruel ministers of this dead 
butcher and his fiend-like queen. . . .” It could not well be more to the 
point. 

During the occupation, more than ever, the Royal Theatre was a 
spiritual refuge. The Germans liked to impose curfew to command 
respect, and this caused several performances to be called off. Per- 
formances had to start as early as 4 P.M., but the public remained faith- 
ful despite all difficulties. 

It was good Scandinavianism in the year of terror 1944 to send a 
fraternal greeting to free Sweden by way of Svend Gade’s very effec- 
tive staging of Rune Lindstrgm’s A Play about the Road which Leads 
to Heaven. And the resumption of Ibsen’s Per Gynt and Bjgrnstjerne 
Bj¢grnson’s En Fallit (“Failure”) brought back the memory of captive 
Norway’s era of dramatic grandeur when the names of her two great 
writers winged their way over the world. Both dramas had lines which 
might apply to the present situation, and the public did not fail loudly 
to voice their understanding. The Germans had to invent something to 
paralyze this community of spiritual life in the Northern countries and 
to come down on the people. The hangmen in Berlin ordered the blast- 
ing of the Royal Theatre. Experts started their calculations, for the 
building is very extensive. But at the last moment Reichsbevollmich- 
tigter Dr. Best halted the execution of the plan, not sure how the Danes 
would react. It seemed to him less risky, yet bringing about the same 
effect, if he selected Denmark’s greatest dramatist as scapegoat and 
victim. The Germans thought that the murder of Kaj Munk would 
cause such grief and pain that the Danes would give in to superior 
force. 

This train of thought revealed how completely ignorant of Danish 
mentality the Germans were. The wound was deep, it bled, but resist- 
ance grew. If Friedrich Schiller after having written Die Rauber had 
been murdered on a highway by hired thugs, such a misdeed would 
have figured in German text-books as dire ignominy. But they them- 
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selves did not hesitate to assassinate Denmark’s Schiller, the spiritual 
freedom fighter of the North. 

Kaj Munk’s last dealings with the theatre before his death had rela- 
tion to the epilogue, The Death of Ewald, given November 18, 1948, 
on the occasion of the bi-centenary of the birth of Johannes Ewald. But 
Munk’s name as the author was withheld. Shortly beforehand the Ger- 
mans had forbidden his national play Niels Ebbesen, and after the 
publication of his T'hree Sermons nothing of his was allowed to appear 
in print. Since the idea of the epilogue had originated with the actor, 
Holger Gabrielsen, The Death of Ewald was ascribed to him as author, 
his name appearing on the program, and Kaj Munk was greatly 
amused at seeing what the reviewers had to say about his play, the real 
author of which they failed to discover. After his assassination the press 
was allowed to devote no more lines to him than were written about a 
fishmonger in Slagelse, a hireling of the Germans, liquidated by the 
resistance movement in retaliation of his activity as an informer. To 
pay tribute to Kaj Munk at the Theatre was out of the question. All 
we dared do was to hoist the flag at half-mast, as did the Students’ 
Association. Against the background of these facts must be viewed the 
action of the author Kjeld Abell. On the evening following the murder 
he came out on the stage, interrupted the play, and paid a short tribute 
to the memory of the poet and playwright. If the Gestapo had caught 
him, he would not have escaped the concentration camp. 

“When the guns roar the Muses are silent.” Facts contradicted this 
saying when Knud S¢gnderby in November 1942 took his play En 
Kvinde er overfigdig (“A Woman is Superfluous’’) to the Theatre. 
The author corrected some minor dramatic defects by rewriting a few 
scenes, and Holger Gabrielsen contributed greatly to its final success 
by his brilliant stage-directing. The subject was timely. Not that it 
dealt with the war, but it treated the everlasting conflict between old 
and young, familiar from personal experience to a great many among 
the audience. In this case it was a doting mother exercising her well- 
intentioned tyranny over her children. Clara Pontoppidan imper- 
sonated the mother to perfection, while the protagonists of the young 
generation were played by Ebbe Rode and Bodil Kjer, destined to be 
among the future pillars of the Royal Theatre. Their lines poignantly 
characterized taciturn modern youth. As a dramatist Sénderby has a 
good deal to learn from his colleague C. E. Soya, a master in the tech- 
nique of building up a play. Every scene in To Traade (“Two 
Threads”), produced in November 1943, was so complete and firmly 
rounded that this Soya play ought to be presented abroad. It deals 
with the fateful changes which casual circumstances may work in life, 
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and though the play is the second part of a tetralogy, it can very well 
stand by itself. A few hours before the premiére the Theatre was noti- 
fied that the Germans forbade the performance because Soya’s last 
book had rubbed them the wrong way. The Director did not follow the 
injunction, however, and nothing happened except that the anonymous 
threats to blow up the Theatre became more frequent. To counter this 
the Director found it prudent to inform the illegal press of the German 
intentions, on the supposition that they would abandon the plan when 
they found it had become generally known. This proved to be correct. 
Armed guards were stationed in the Theatre day and night, moreover, 
and this precaution was kept up until the day of the liberation. 

The season immediately preceding the capitulation was difficult. The 
Germans grew more and more overbearing—sometimes ludicrously 
so. One evening at the Theatre a German military chief surgeon, in the 
interval, demanded a match to light his cigar. The waiter in the café of 
the Foyer regretted not having any. Matches at that time were ex- 
tremely rare. The German then turned to a gentleman in the audience 
who smilingly shook his head. That excited the wrath of the German to 
such an extent that he rushed to the Superintendent’s phone and called 
for immediate occupation of the Theatre. His request was complied 
with, and while T'osca was being sung, German troops were posted in 
the hallways and in front of the Theatre in spite of the Superintend- 
ent’s assurances that “all was quiet inside.” People were greatly 
amazed when, at the end of the opera, they found the Theatre sur- 
rounded. But nothing happened; it was only an empty demonstration 
to inculcate “respect” for the Herrenvolk. However, not even a match 
could they produce by that method! 

Another night a squad of Hipos, hirelings of the Germans, broke 
into the Theatre and staged a hold-up. They looked for arms, but 
found none, though there were plenty in the building. But of course 
arms were not stowed away in places where a search was likely to re- 
veal them. 

In the fall before the capitulation, Oscar Wilde’s witty comedy Bun- 
bury was a great success. What a relief to enjoy a good laugh in the 
midst of all the sad and‘ terrible happenings outside! The cast was 
excellently handled by the talented young actresses Karin Nellemose 
and Bodil K jer, and the actors Ebbe Rode and Mogens Wieth. They 
exercised restraint in their comic effects and kept their impersonations 
in style, but being the object of all sorts of menaces three of them found 
it advisable to escape to Sweden. Wieth went on to England, joined 
the air force, and was trained as a parachutist. What a different Eng- 
land from the Victorian England of Oscar Wilde’s period-play! But 
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when the war was over and the actors returned (Ebbe Rode in the 
uniform of the Danish Brigade trained in Sweden), the public still had 
not forgotten Bunbury, which continued to fill the Theatre to capacity. 

In the meantime C. E. Soya’s sociological play Parasitterne (“The 
Parasites”) had been introduced. That was in January 1945. It is a 
depressing, but life-like take-off of a rather base Copenhagen set. 
Johannes Meyer gave a lively performance as the coarse, blunted 
broker, and Clara Pontoppidan was extraordinary as his feebleminded 
wife. | 

But the Royal Theatre would not be the great picture-book of the 
nation which it is, if the public were not soon to be lifted to higher and 
purer regions. This was the case when Oehlenschliger’s tragedy K jar- 
tan and Gudrun, written in his old age, was put on the program in 
March 1945. 

Rumors that the Theatre would be blown up continued to circulate 
- and, if that really should come to pass, it would be more in keeping 
with the dignity of the Theatre to meet destruction while working on a 
profound and serious play like Strindberg’s Paaske (‘Easter’). But 
the first performance did not come off till a few days after the unfor- 
gettable night of May 4, 1945, when the news of the capitulation 
reached Copenhagen over the London radio. In a second, the atmos- 
phere from oppressive gloom changed to jubilant exultation! Den- 
mark was free once more. You could walk in the streets without risking 
your life. The next morning the Gestapo had disappeared, and freedom 
fighters were in evidence everywhere. Their underground existence 
was over. 

King Christian made his first post-liberation bow to the Theatre on 
May 12, when Elverhgj was given at an improvised gala performance. 
But greater brilliance surrounded the Ballet—and Opera Gala given 
June 1, in honor of the allied forces which had swept away the Gestapo, 
and also the University Festival on June 4 to mark Denmark’s libera- 
tion, when the Danish national opera Drot and Marsk [by Heise] and 
August Bournonville’s internationally known ballet Sylfiden made up 
the program. 

It was the good fortune of the Royal Theatre to have as chief during 
the dark years of the occupation a man who measured up to his charge. 
Mr. Cai Hegermann-Lindencrone was a good Dane, member of a 
cultured family belonging to an old line. In his management of affairs 
he adhered to a balanced, tactful policy which greatly contributed to 
safeguarding the Theatre through the dark period. It was therefore a 
well deserved honor when the drama critics of the daily press selected 
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King Christian X’s 75th Birthday, Sept. 26, 1945. From left to right: the King of Denmark, 
King Haakon VII of Norway, Queen Secmaiien of Denmark, and Crown Prince Gustaf 
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him for the award of the year in acknowledgment of his work at a 
period of the Theatre’s history which will never be forgotten. 

On September 1, 1945, the memory of Kaj Munk was honored, and 
tribute was paid to the great dramatist when his national play Niels 
Ebbesen, which the Germans hated, was played officially for the first 
time. They had not been able to kill his spirit. That soared trium- 
phantly over their terror. On the King’s 75th anniversary, September 
26, 1945, their Majesties the King and Queen gathered in the royal 
loge with Norway’s King Haakon VII and the Swedish Crown 
Prince, Gustaf Adolf. The rejoicing at this expression of a common 
bond between the Scandinavian countries was deep and heartfelt. 

From the stage, surrounded by his actors and actresses, the Director 
of the Royal Theatre paid a fine tribute to King Christian X, and the 
King replied: “Thank you for the wonderful evening you have given 
me. Thanks to all of you who have contributed to enhance the festive 


glamor of this evening. Long live the Danish stage; that is where we 
belong in our leisure hours.” 


Robert Neiiendam, an actor in his youth, is now historian of the Danish Theatre. 


Visual Memory 


By Harry MArRTINSON 


Translated from the Swedish by Martin S. ALLwoop and Ertk WAHLGREN 


HIN birches stood on Stockholm’s nesses. 
I saw them nod one spring— 


with brittle lines swaying in the water, 
broken, rocking zigzag—white, white 
like optic water-lilies ; 
And white gulls in keeping with it all, 
and white terns— 
when—plop—our black barge came in 
so useful 
with chug-chug and belly-cough and sixteen barrels of oil. 


And the rainbow shimmer of the oozing oil— 

—a spectrum saga— 

began to fight with the swaying white rods of the optic lilies. 
They fought, they fought like China’s strange-looking dragons! 
They fought and they wearied the eye . 
till evening came with wind and billows— 

and the woman of love tarried for ever. 





If I Were a Scandinavian 


By Howarp Mumrorp JoNES 


KF GREAT BRITAIN and the United States a wise man 

once remarked that the possession of a common language was 

the chief obstacle to a good understanding between them. It 
may also be said of nations and peoples of like social aims that the 
possession of common ideals is one of the chief difficulties in their 
understanding each other. Each nation assumes that the other nations 
mean by some powerful word—for example, “democracy’—what it 
means; and, when events prove that the usage given such a word in one 
country differs from the usage given the word in other countries, mis- 
understandings arise. 

Particularly after a war does misunderstanding develop among vic- 
torious powers and their friends. Whatever its losses, a power winning 
a war has a feeling of complacency. Its righteousness is proved by its 
victory. When even friendly nations do not seem to be possessed by the 
same righteousness, the victor nation tends to become a schoolmaster 
to the world, setting right the thoughts of other countries. The rest of 
the world, having troubles of its own, naturally resents this kind of 
treatment. 

In presuming to address the Scandinavian intellectual world, an 
American runs the risk of presumption. He has not experienced what 
the Dane or the Norwegian lived through; he has not even experienced 
what the Swede lived through. He has therefore small right to address 
these countries. Nevertheless, distance gives perspective. There is such 
a thing as being too close to a situation really to see it, and it is for this 
reason that I modestly offer the suggestion which follows. That sug- 
gestion is only to say that the intellectual future of that part of Kurope 
which lies west of Russia lies in the possession, to no small degree, of 
the smaller countries, particularly of the Scandinavias. And my essay 
is to urge Scandinavian intellectuals to rise to the magnitude of their 
opportunity. 

In historic time the dynamic center of culture in Europe has moved 
steadily northward from the Mediterranean basin with something of 
the character of historic law. If one glances at the countries which 
today border the Mediterranean, it is impossible to see in them centers 
of cultural energy. I need not dwell upon the unhappy political history 
of Greece in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, a history that has 
effectually denied to Hellas the power of resuming its cultural throne. 
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Of the Balkan states no observation needs to be made. Italy is an ex- 
hausted land—a country which, having too long tried to live beyond its 
resources, seems destined once more to relapse into the old order of city 
communes and a country peasantry. Strewn with the wreckage of war, 
eternally divided between the north and the south, struggling with an 
unfamiliar republican government, and in all probability stripped of 
its colonial possessions, Italy lives; but there is small hope that Italian 
universities and other cultural centers can regain the intellectual pre- 
eminence of Renaissance Florence and Rome. Europe is not likely to 
return to Italy as its cultural center. 

Spain is even more exhausted. The unhappy story of Spain has been 
for two or three centuries a story of revolution, of tyranny, of misrule, 
punctuated by gleams of a better order. One has only imperfect infor- 
mation about the cultural life of Spain under General Franco, but 
there is no indication of a rebirth of that cultural dynamic that was the 
' theoretical basis of the Falangist movement; on the contrary, the 
future of Spain was never darker. Moreover, unlike Italy, Spain (to- 
gether with Portugal) has its daughter countries; and despite the bril- 
liance of occasional Spaniards like Sefior de Madariaga, it seems clear 
that the center of Latin-American culture has shifted to South 
America. 

France, too, is a Mediterranean country, though of course it is more; 
and the cultural power of France is by no means ended. It is, however, 
difficult to see how France can reclaim its old pre-eminence—the pre- 
eminence of the Grand Monarque or even the days of Victor Hugo. I 
do not know what legendary picture of France is presented to Scandi- 
navian readers; but to Americans there is usually offered a picture of 
republican France, stable amid change. I venture to doubt the accu- 
racy of this legend, in view of the wild shifts of government in that 
country since 1789. And these shifts of government are at once a func- 
tion of cultural uncertainty and a cause of it. France, the land of right 
reason, of eternal good taste, of lucidity, scarcely behaves as if these 
admirable ideals were part of its activity. Paris has taught the world, 
particularly the New World, too well, so that art, architecture, music 
and literature in, let us say, North America are as varied and mature 
as ever they were in Paris. France has to offer the world at the moment 
as a fashionable novelty a philosophy of anti-intellectualism which, by 
definition, can be only sterile; and though one may hope (as one should 
hope) that France will regain stability and prove worthy of its cultural 
heritage, one does not see any forward motion in that country. 

The great German universities, source of so much intellectual energy 
to the nineteenth century, are in ruins; the great German tradition in 
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art and architecture is broken; the great German tradition of publish- 
ing is in poverty. One need not comment upon the Lucifer fall of an 
intellectual empire through the sin of pride. It does not appear that 
German universities can hope to regain their former eminence within 
any foreseeable future; nor can we hope much from any intellectual 
spheres of Germany and Austria. 

As I do not wish to survey, even superficially, the promise of Switz- 
erland, Czechoslovakia (handicapped for non-nationals by one of the 
more difficult modern languages), and the Low Countries. I turn 
without prejudice to the Scandinavias. Are they not, together with 
Belgium and Holland, the hope of European intellectualism? Is there 
not offered to the Scandinavian universities, heirs of a fine tradition of 
free inquiry, the opportunity of doing for Europe in the twentieth cen- 
tury what German and French intellectual centers did for Europe in 
the nineteenth century? If I were a Scandinavian, I venture to hope 
that I should be invigorated by the rich prospect opened to me. 

The Scandinavian countries have an unsullied reputation for demo- 
cratic values. Their universities are homes of free inquiry and free 
teaching, and they are untroubled, as I understand it, by either church 
or state censorship. Publication is free of regulation. The university 
tradition is a mature one; and the Scandinavian capitals—Stockholm, 
Oslo, Copenhagen—not to speak of lesser centers, enjoy an enviable 
reputation for the good balance, the health, the potentialities of their 
lives. I can think of no good reason why, under wise guidance, Scandi- 
navian universities (perhaps together with those in the Low Countries) 
should not move into the intellectual vacuum created by the destruction 
of Germany and become for the North of Europe the dynamic centers 
of intellectual influence they deserve to be. 

Writing as an, American and in ignorance which I hope will be for- 
given, I venture to question that part of Scandinavian psychology 
which assumes that because Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are small 
countries, they are doomed.to political mediocrity and therefore to cul- 
tural mediocrity. This surely is to be ignorant of history. I hope I am 
not being merely rhetorical if I say that in the history of Europe there 
has been no necessary connection between the size of a country and its 
potential cultural dynamic. Athens, to cite only familiar, shopworn 
instances, was but one of many city states. Florence, though important, 
was not Italy. In the seventeenth century the great intellectual impor- 
tance of Holland had no connection with its size or its population, but 
only with the determination of its people to achieve freedom and toler- 
ance in affairs of the mind. Surely the Scandinavias today confront an 
historical opportunity. Surely they have a unique opportunity to 
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achieve so attractive and interesting an intellectual life as to restore 
hope to Europe by enriching science, literature, and art through the 
free play of the mind in the Scandinavian universities among a truly 
free people. 

I have no doubt that as part of the post-war world a certain cynicism 
may be fashionable among Scandinavian intellectuals, nor, in one sense, 
do I blame any European thinker confronting a continent in ruins if 
he is overwhelmed by despair. But, as Thomas Carlyle long ago 
pointed out, the only certain help for this feeling of despair is action, 
and I venture to suggest that action in the intellectual sphere is pos- 
sible for the Scandinavias, especially in the universities, in a fashion 
and to a degree that similar action is not possible elsewhere (with some 
exceptions) on the continent of Europe. I venture to suggest that the 
ties of the Scandinavias with the United States and with the British 
university world are sound and healthy and can be encouraged; and 
that an affirmative program on the part of your great institutions 
would attract to them bewildered European youth who are looking for 
guidance. And as I spent part of the war re-educating German mili- 
tary prisoners in the democratic way of life (I hear from these former 
students from time to time), I think that once opportunity is offered, 
the youth of Europe will respond. 

I do not venture to dictate a program to the universities or to the 
governments, and I have been, I am conscious, too presumptuous al- 
ready. But outside of the Scandinavias and the Low Countries and 
Switzerland, where is the spirit of free intellectual inquiry to be effec- 
tually nourished ? 

If I were a Scandinavian, I think I should be inclined to abandon 
any attitude of scepticism and of despair, and to substitute for this nega- 
tivism a stirring belief that now, if ever, is the time for a great Scandi- 
navian Renaissance which shall draw to itself by reason of its dynamic 
energy the hope of Europe. Surely that part of the world which pro- 
duced Ibsen, Strindberg, and Brandes, great scientists and anthropolo- 
gists, winners of the Nobel prize, and the best balanced cultures on the 
continent has again an opportunity to challenge all other countries 
whatsoever for the intellectual leadership of the continent of Europe. 


Why have doubts? Why be afraid? 


Howard Mumford Jones, American author and professor of English in Har- 
vard University, criticizes our graduate schools in his last book Education 
and World Tragedy 





Recent Norwegian Music 


By Oxav GuRVIN 


music has been romantic rather than abstract or realistic. There 

have been two groups of composers: nationalists without any one 
of them rising above their great pattern, and internationalists with 
strong impulses from Wagner and other foreign new romanticists. 

One of the most eminent romantic composers in this period is 
ARNE EGGEN. He was born in 1881, studied in Oslo and Leipzig, 
and became Chairman of the Norwegian Composers’ Association 
1927-45. His most outstanding compositions are the melodrama Liti 
K jersti, and the opera Olav Liljenkrans, which is our first really 
national opera. The text is by Henrik Ibsen. 

Practically the same main lines were followed during the last twenty 
years. Grieg’s figure was still dominant. Interest in Norwegian 
national music also grew gradually, and the composers made much use 
of the country music in their compositions, or composed in a national 
folkstyle. But there were not so many who got beyond the pattern-like 
style or the Grieg “Epigoni.” In the main, only very few composers, 
with their starting point in country music, were significant enough to 
create their own personal style. 

That part of the country music which has had the greatest impor- 
tance for our recent composers is the Haring-fiddle dance music. The 
Haring-fiddle is an instrument which has been used in the country dis- 
tricts throughout the last four hundred years. It is slightly smaller than 
the ordinary violin, and is distinguished from the violin principally by 
its free strings. Rich and unique music has been composed for the 
Haring-fiddle, especially in the melody and the rhythm, and several of 
our recent composers have had their spiritual baptism in this music. 


I: THE FIRST HALF of the twentieth century Norwegian 


HARALD SAEVERUD, born in 1897 in Bergen, comes of a fid- 
dler family. His great grandfather was both a Haring-fiddlemaker and 
player, and Saeverud has his ancestor’s rhythm in his blood. He studied 
at the Academy of Music in Bergen and at the High School of Music 
in Berlin. His first symphony was performed at the municipal concerts 
in Oslo in 1920. In subsequent years he has composed, among other 
works, four symphonies, a cello concerto, and an oboe concerto, and 
gradually rose to a simple, concentrated and logically constructed style. 
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He does not endeavor to imitate the country music in his compositions. 
It does give his musical fantasy more nourishment, or rather, perhaps 
it is just in that soil his musical fantasy has its roots. In addition to 
this, his compositions are very often marked by moods of nature. 

During the last ten years Saeverud has lived at his magnificent 
estate, “Siljustoel,” a few miles from Bergen, where he enjoys a happy 
family life in the midst of rich and variable scenery. This has had a 
stimulating and productive effect on his creative power, and just the 
titles of a number of his orchestral and piano compositions from these 
years prove the significance of his surroundings have had for him: 
Litone, Bukken og Geitene, Banlat (“Lullaby”). These titles do not 
indicate that the compositions are program music, but illustrate the 
sources of inspiration and impressions which gave full play for his 
musical fantasy. The fact that the Haring-fiddle dance music also 
could have the same effect is observed in his compositions Brurmarsj 
and Smdsveingangar. 

Saeverud has reached a preliminary zenith in his Simfonia Dolorosa. 
It is not a symphony in the ordinary sense, having only one movement 
with one theme treated in variation form. The theme never appears in 
the same form but gradually goes through a constant development. 
The style is strongly linear and the motives are treated in a symphonic 
manner by contrast, by extension and diminution. In his other compo- 
sitions also Saeverud mostly makes use of these devices, but in some 
works he also repeats motives and themes unaltered, and expresses the 
development in the harmony and instrumentation, as for instance, in 
his K jem peviseslatten. Saeverud displays a strong concentration in the 
basic thematic material and great simplicity in the moulding. He is 
entirely master of his way of expression, and his composing technique 
is rich and full of fantasy. In the harmony he has completely aban- 
doned the logic of cadence; his style is rather marked by discord; the 
tritonic chord occurs frequently. The thematic material is diatonic. 


KLAUS EGGE, born in Telemark in 1906 and pupil of Fartein 
Valen and also Professor Gmeindl of Berlin, made his debut with a 
composition evening in Oslo in 1934, and was for several years editor of 
Tonekunst (“Music”). Since 1945 he has been President of the Nor- 
wegian Composers’ Association. His best known compositions are one 
symphony, two piano concertos, the symphonic poem Sveinung V rien, 
a violin sonata, a piano trio, and Draumkvedesonate for solo piano. 
Several of his early compositions were based on a ground boss, and 
thereafter he spanned chord complexes and lines in such a manner as is 
found in the country fiddle-music. His harmony was built up of inter- 
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vals; the chords were not built in thirds but consisted of other intervals, 
especially fourths, fifths, sevenths, and ninths, arising out of the con- 
trapuntal style. He partly used expanded forms of scales in the melody, 
but even with this resort to variation of tone, everything was linked to 
the ground chord, and in the larger movements it was difficult to avoid 
a certain impression of monotonous sound. 

Egge solved these problems on the basis of certain characteristics of 
the country music. A number of dance tunes are to be found where the 
scales consist of new tetrachord combinations. These can both form 
expanded types of scales (for instance two major tetrachords plus one 
lydian) , mixed scale forms (for instance one lydian plus a major tetra- 
chord), or they can go through the octave, as for instance fgahcdef 
sharp, a range of tone which consists of the f lydian and the c lydian 
tetrachord. With his starting point in such types of scales, Egge sep- 
arated the thematic and contrapuntal from the ordinary diatonic octave 
scales. He attained this by tetrachordal displacements which made it 
easy to obtain variations both in melodic lines and chords. The tech- 
nique can in short be expressed as modulation by means of tetrachords. 
The tetrachords he thus used were not new forms but specifically Gre- 
gorian tonal tetrachords, first and foremost lydian. The transition be- 
tween them could take place with the common tone, have an interval of 
a major or minor second, or the tetrachords could go into each other. 
By now using scale expansions, he could have at his disposal the whole 
twelve-tone range diatonically expanded. 

Egge’s compositions from and including opus 12 are constructed in 
this style, as is his most important composition prior to this time, the 
Symphony No. 1. It was written during the war under the tremendous 
mental strain occasioned by the army of occupation, and this fact be- 
comes noticeable in the strong outbreaks and dynamic tension. In his 
symphony Egge manifests himself as an eminent symphonist with 
great ability for setting musical powers in motion and giving them a 
logical and organic construction. 


LUDVIG IRGENS JENSEN, born in Oslo in 1894, is, so to 
speak, a self-taught musician who made his debut as a composer of 
songs in 1921. He has later written the orchestral compositions V arias- 
jonsverk, Passacaglia, the dramatic symphony Heimferd, Driftekaren, 
and Symphony in D. Irgens Jensen is somewhat of a philosopher in 
his music. He is strongly bound to and influenced by Norwegian na- 
ture, and he endeavors to express this in his music. Although it is 
apparent, however, that Norwegian country music is what lies nearest 
his heart, he never imitates. He merely touches upon it in his intervals 
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and chords. Otherwise in his rich moods and picture-evoking music he 
endeavors to give expression to the Norwegian mind and nature. 
Irgens Jensen stands entirely on tonal harmonic style, and variation 
is his principal means of development. In his symphony, for instance, 
he used the same main motive in all movements and merely gave it a 
new form each time. 


SPARRE OLSEN, born in Stavanger 1903, has mostly obtained 
his impulses from the Norwegian folk songs, and as a composer he has 
particularly cultivated vocal forms. He studied with Fartein Valen, 
and at the High School of Music in Berlin. Besides a number of ro- 
mances in choral compositions he has written “Ouverture,” “Music for 
Chamber Concerts,” Drawmkvedet (chorus and orchestra), Ver sanc- 
tum (chorus and orchestra), and one symphony. This composer has a 
rather distinguished lyrical talent, and in his songs he has given expres- 
sion to many beautiful moods which are typically Norwegian. In his 
musical form he often touches upon the melodic style of the folk songs. 


His harmony belongs to Grieg’s world of music, but its lines are more 
broken. 


BJARNE BRUSTAD, born in Oslo in 1895, has studied at the 
Conservatory of Music in Oslo and also abroad. His best known com- 
positions are Capricio for the violin and viola, Eventyrsuite for violin, 
Rapsodi for violin and orchestra, trio for clarinet, violin, and viola, and 
the piano suite “From a Child’s Life.” During recent years he has com- 
pleted his opera “Atlantis.” His development has arisen through im- 
pressionism and the by- and polytonal style until in his later composi- 
tions he has endeavored to combine Norwegian folk-colored chords and 
forms with by-tonality. He has made an interesting attempt at form 
in the first movement in the trio. With his starting point in a folk music 
motive which gives the ground chord, he then builds up the different 
passages in various folk-colored forms as, for instance, in Sull, Brur- 
marsj, and S pringar. 


EIVIND GROVEN is a very remarkable figure among our com- 
posers. He was born in Telemark in 1901, grew up in a country Milieu, 
and is himself a skilled Haring-fiddle player. He has endeavored to 
compose direct from the country music, so that his compositions become 
a sort of intensified folk music, and he has succeeded in creating a num- 
ber of highly characteristic songs. But it has been difficult for him to 
express his ideas in any compositions of note. In 1939 he won the com- 
petition in the Norwegian Broadcasting for the best interval- and 
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closing music; so perhaps he is today the Norwegian composer who 
gets farthest and is best known. 

Composers influenced by folk-elements are in the majority. Their 
works are also played most; especially during the years of Occupation, 
public interest in typical Norwegian music increased immensely. One 
does not, however, get a correct picture of the newer Norwegian music 
without taking into consideration two of the more personally marked 
international styles, those of Karl Andersen and Fartein Valen. 


KARL ANDERSEN was born in Oslo in 1908 and studied with 
Arvid Kleven, Iver Holter, and Herman Grabner. He made his debut 
with a string quartette in 1982, and later has, among other things, com- 
posed a symphony for orchestra, an orchestral suite, and a trio for 
violin, clarinet, and cello. He has abandoned harmonic style for one 
more strongly linear. The lines run freely and the logical development 
of lines is the chief motive power. The consonant nodal points some- 
times lie pretty far from each other. This appears most characteristi- 
cally in his symphony and trio. 


An exceptional position among our composers is occupied by FAR- 
TEIN VALEN. He has already been mentioned as the teacher of 
several of our younger composers. He was born in Stavanger in 1887, 
spent the greater part of his youth in Madagascar, and got his musical 
education at the High School of Music in Berlin, and studied also in 
Paris. For a long time he has been living alone in an isolated country 
district on the West Coast, where his time is fully occupied with 
composition. 

Already his first compositions, Klaversonaten and V iolinsonaten, be- 
tray a highly developed technique, even though one observes that Reger 
and Brahms have acted as sponsors. In his technique he gradually 
approached the limits of the tonal boundary more and more until in his 
Klavertrio 1923 he created his own atonal polyphonic technique, inde- 
pendent of Arnold Schoenberg, who first in 1924 in Fiinf Klavier- 
stiicke begins to use his specific twelve tone technique. Valen’s poly- 
phony is discordant, and the lines meet in dissonance. The starting dis- 
sonance is the minor second, and thereafter the other dissonancies are 
used according to the requirements of development. It is thus the old 
counterpoint is reversed. He himself makes use of it freely, and in that 
way he avoids locking the technique in a mechanical skeleton, as is the 
case with Schoenberg. Valen has also tried to keep to atonal principles 
by using an abstraction of the classical forms bound to discordant in- 
terval connections. 
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Valen has written a big range of works with this atonal technique, 
three symphonies (the third in 1946), many smaller orchestral compo- 
sitions, piano, organ, and choral compositions. In his beautiful and deli- 
cate orchestral composition Pastorale he has succeeded through his 
atonal music in giving expression to a picture of Norwegian landscape. 
When it was performed in Germany in 1937, it was said that his music 
had a Norwegian effect and that only a Norwegian could have com- 
posed it. In Fartein Valen’s compositions we have thus an example of 
the fact that a composer through a personally developed style, without 
using as his starting point the country music and without its support, 
even in the polyphonic atonal style, can give expression to musical ex- 
pression of Norwegian nature and moods. 


Olav Gurvin is Professor of Music at the University of Oslo. He is editor 

of the magazine “Norsk Musikliv” and music critic for the newspaper 

“Verdens Gang.” During the war he was active in the Underground. Among 

his books are “Fra Tonalitet til Atonalitet” and a critical edition of the col- 
lected musical compositions of Rikard Nordraak 





Axel Revold 


NorWEGIAN PAINTER 


By HAKon STENSTADVOLD 


Photographs by Vaering 


r VHE PREHISTORIC TRADITION of mural painting and 


tapestry in old Norway has no better successor in our time than 

Axel Revold. It is fortunate also that this artist is married to the 
race of Norwegian geographers and explorers, as his wife is Irmelin 
Nansen, the beautiful daughter of the great Fridtjof. Together they 
paint and play near the Nansen estate in Lysaker. 

Axel Revold was born in Alesund in 1887 and spent his boyhood in 
Narvik. To that northern city he has returned in his art with a painting 
of Narvik on fire in World War II, an historical oil painting now the 
property of the City of Kiruna, the Swedish mining town across the 
border in Lapland. In Narvik the boy Axel painted on his own with 
little instruction until he was sent to Oslo to a trade school. In Oslo his 
artistic talent received little help, as the National Gallery and its great 
masters were locked at that time by one of the whimsical moods of the 
great but temperamental director Jens Thiis, who gave Revold only a 
line and one picture in his history of Norwegian painting written for 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation (Scandinavian Art). 

The painter Henrik Sérensen advised Axel to go to Paris and meet 
Henri Matisse. So one day Axel’s father came down to Oslo to see how 
the boy was faring. He was a man of common sense and action. “I want 
to go to Paris,” said the boy. “Do you, really?” said the father simply, 
“then there you must go.” He arrived in Paris with little in his knap- 
sack, hardly a word of French, and not a single acquaintance. But a 
Norwegian painter, Jean Heiberg, befriended him, and at the age of 
twenty he had the good luck to become a pupil of Matisse. 

Matisse was Revold’s only teacher. With him Revold learned the 
'unction of color and the laws of line and mass in air and light that give 
the impression of life. He remained in France from 1908 until 1914, 
interrupted by a visit to Oslo in 1912 for an exhibition in which he 
succeeded in selling one painting. 
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“MEDITERRANEAN FISHERMEN” 


Let us study one of the paintings he exhibited in 1912, “Fishing 
Boats in the Mediterranean.” The entire surface is utilized; there is no 
ordinary perspective. Spaciousness is produced by the slanting position 
of the boats and the oblique positions of the fishermen. The artist places 
everything more freely than in a photographic perspective. And the 
whole canvas sparkles with color, blues and reds and greens, glistening 
like a jewel, but faithfully depicting existing things in space and light. 

Revold was in Norway during World War I. In 1916 he held his 
second exhibition and met with more popular appreciation. In fact the 
National Gallery purchased two of his works. In those years Revold 
was wrestling with the problems of space and flat surface. In “The 
Sailor’s Dream” each segment of the dream—ship, palm island, Span- 
ish dancers—is given decorative meaning without disturbing the unity 
of the work. 

It was, however, in 1918 when Revold received the commission to 
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BERGEN EXCHANGE 


decorate the Exchange in Bergen, that he came into his own as a mural 
painter. This work aroused strife in the art world of Norway as to how 
much liberty the artist could take in breaking with conventions of pub- 
lic painting. Now, however, it was the national director of the National 
Gallery, Jens Thiis himself, who led the champions of Revold. His 
painting in Bergen began a new era of mural decoration in Norway. 

Revold’s frescoes in the Bergen Exchange are the first modern Nor- 
wegian paintings where the artist has decorated the entire wall space 
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and has used the whole power of his fantasy in doing it without once 
resorting to symbols or allegory. Each section portrays some activity 
of this city by the sea—its manufactures, its trade, its fisheries, its agri- 
culture. However decorative the design, on each flat surface the depth 
of space is revealed, and the rich colors, the criss-cross pattern of the 
human figures produce a vitality almost as vibrant as life itself. 

In 1925 Axel Revold became Professor in the National Academy of 
Art in Oslo. A new and joyous period opened up for his pupils, who 
were introduced to the modern harmony of color and interpretation of 
space and the place peculiarly Norwegian of Norwegian painting in 
the world of art. Painting became a recognized creative art in Norway 
in company with music and architecture. 


DEICHMANN LIBRARY FRESCO 


In 1932 Revold completed his great fresco in the Deichmann Public 
Library in Oslo. Here the elements are arranged side by side instead 
of one above the other as in Bergen. On the right stands the poet 
Wergeland receiving his inspiration from gliding figures of light. The 
conception is brave and dangerous but successfully executed. To the 
left sit a group of scientists, and behind them a skyscraper city of the 
future. Between these groups is an olive grove and a Greek temple, 
with a glistening starry heaven above them. 
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“YGGDRASIL”—UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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“NARVIK BURNS” 


Another library in Oslo, the new University Library, is in certain 
appointments the most modernly equipped library.in the world. Its 
cubicles for private research are better than those of even the Widener 
Library of Harvard. This is because its director, Dr. Munthe, has 
studied American technique and improved upon it. It is a joy to Amer- 
ican scholars that Revold was selected to do the frescoes here and that 
he chose as his theme the Old Norse mythology. In one panel interpret- 
ing The Poetic Edda, the three fates sit under the world-tree Y ggdrasil, 
and the old gods play in a field of light. 

Norway, Norway’s past and present and future, are Revold’s theme, 
not the miniature, the still life, the portrait. His Norwegian rooms in 
Paris show the students of Oslo, but behind them the forests and moun- 
tains that are Norway, and the purple mists that stretch to the twilight 
of the North Sea. His painting of Narvik presented by that city to 
Kiruna, is war in Norway. And now Revold is at work on the interior 
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of Norway’s greatest modern building, approaching completion, the 
town hall of Oslo. His frescoes here begin with the peasant motifs of 
southern Norway and end high aloft on the wall with the fishing fleet 
of Lofoten. 

The work of Axel Revold can also be defined by what it is not. His 
have been the difficult problems, the grandiose composition of space and 
color, of decoration and reality, of history and geography. He is not a 
master of detail, of the meticulous in color, of character in his portrai- 
ture. He who directs a great orchestra cannot always take time to play 
chamber music for his friends. 

Hikon Stenstadvold was a pupil of Professor Axel Revold at the Art Acad- 
emy of Oslo, and studied in Paris with Marcel Gromaire. In 1942 he published 
“One Hundred Years of Norwegian Painting” and in 1946 “The Outbreak of 


Expressionism in Norwegian Art.” He is art critic of the newspaper “Aften- 
posten” in Oslo. 





The Colony Garden 


By Tove DItTLEVsEN 


Translated from the Danish by Gerpa M. ANDERSEN 


VER SINCE the death of their 
} mother the children had suffered 
slight pricks of conscience at the 
mention of their father. Not that they 
really neglected him. They always remem- 
bered his birthday, saw him at Christmas, 
and regularly gave him animated photo- 
graphs of the grandchildren. Still, there 
was a vague feeling that somehow they 
ought to do more, something to ease his 
existence a little. After all, he is our 
father, they would say to each other, as 
if they needed audible confirmation of the 
fact. The upshot of it was that they never 
did feel entirely at ease, because the 
problem worried them. Of a Sunday, the 
husbands would insist to their wives, or 
vice versa: We've simply got to see father 
today. Really, why should he always be 
left to sit by himself; it is too bad. But 
in the end they generally concluded that 
one of the others would probably go to 
see him; and if nothing else cropped up, 
the children were brought to the fore as 
a pretext: But, my dear, the children 
really must have some fresh air, the 
weather is so gorgeous—what do you 
say? 

So there was genuine relief all round 
when one of the sons conceived the bril- 
liant idea of solving the problem by pre- 
senting Old Dad with a colony garden. 
What was wrong with that? They felt 
quite elated and emotional, their voices 
grew slightly husky as they talked of 
what it would mean, how splendid it 
would be, for an old toiler like their 
father at long last to enjoy some leisure, 
to fool around in a garden with rhubarb 
and forget-me-nots and—eh—whatever 
else might be grown to advantage in a 
colony garden. With a great show of 
eagerness they dipped into their pockets 


and happily paid their ransom for the sore 
spots in their consciences which had pre- 
vented them from really relaxing and 
enjoying life, which they were just han- 
kering to do. 

So, on one of their precious Sundays, 
they all sallied forth, a regular deputa- 
tion. What they had in mind was, with 
arch cunning, on some trumped-up pre- 
text, to lure him to the newly acquired 
colony garden, there to enjoy the full 
measure of the poor dear’s surprise and 
enthusiastic gratitude when it dawned 
upon him that this was to be his own, his 
very own garden, complete with tulips, 
picket fence, and all, and no strings 
attached. 

He was still in bed when they arrived 
in a state of hectic elation, the brats in 
new straw hats and patent leather pumps 
ready to burst with pent-up excitement 
and anticipation. They rushed in on him 
without warning, for one of his queer 
ideas after the death of his wife was 
never to lock the door. It was as if he 
feared that some night she might return 
in her earthly form and not be able to 
get in. 

Their coming embarrassed him consid- 
erably. He sat up in bed and stroked his 
unshaven chin. He sensed excitement in 
the air and became alarmed. Now, what is 
this, he thought. What are they up to? 
They want me to join in something, for 
sure. The idea that they might ask him 
to go on a picnic with them (for he no- 
ticed to his horror that they had brought 
sandwiches along) upset him so that he 
hastily invented an emergency pain in the 
small of his back in case all other excuses 
should give out. They crowded around his 
bed, so he didn’t see how he could get up 
or dress. One of the daughters-in-law had 
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a blue hat, nothing but a bunch of colored 
feathers which she wore tilted low on her 
forehead. His eyes were caught by it, he 
gazed at her and exclaimed in wonder- 
ment: “How the Devil do you make that 
pancake stick ?”"—and couldn’t for the life 
of him make it out. She gave a slightly 
forced laugh, and said indulgently, but 
with a tinge of fatigue (queer how tactless 
the old man can be!): “A ribbon at the 
back keeps it in place, papa.” 

They grouped themselves around him 
leaving the children to stand, as there 
weren't enough chairs to accommodate 
such a numerous show-up of the family— 
(Queer that your father stays on in this 
awful old apartment; why, he would be 
so much better off in “The Old People’s 
Town’). 

Then one of the sons pulled himself 
together—(darn it, why must the old man 
make remarks about Dagny’s hat; now 
she will sulk for the rest of the day): 
“Dad, we have bought a colony garden, 
Dagny and myself!” he said with the 
labored nonchalance of a ham-actor in a 
third-class stock-company. ““Wouldn’t you 
like to come with us and have a look at it? 
We came to get you; it isn’t very far. And 
we brought some sandwiches.” 

“Is that so? You did? Well, I am not 
yet so down-and-out that I can’t offer my 
children a bite of food.” 

They exchanged glances, painfully im- 
pressed. (Really, your father’s capacity 
for always interpreting a kind action in 
the worst possible spirit is extraordi- 
nary !) 

A colony garden, the old man thought, 
well, well. So my sons have bought a 
colony garden. They must be making 
money. Mother would have been happy 
about that. But he was not impressed. 
He gathered his nightshirt in front with 
one hand; he resented their taking him 
unawares like that, in bed; his relation to 
them was out of focus that way. He 
should have been sitting at the table 


pasting stamps or chicory* pictures for 
the children, wearing his knitted waist- 
coat and one of his birthday ties. And he 
should have been Grandpa—Grandpa all 
over, with the coffee pot boiling, and 
everything. Now it was all wrong, com- 
pletely and utterly wrong, and how could 
he fathom it all, what was it all leading 
to? The brats pulled at their mamas im- 
patiently; the grown-ups perspired, and 
Dagny’s powder pearled off in wet pin- 
points. Little Grete pushed off her shoes 
and wiggled her toes in the sticky stock- 
ings. (For Heaven’s sake! lying in bed 
like that with all the windows closed, on 
such a hot day too!) 

A colony garden? He looked with mis- 
giving from one to the other. “Can you 
afford that, may I ask?, Well, I suppose 
you can,” he answered his own question, 
furious at the logic of it. Furious anyway 
because they crowded around him as if he 
were on his death bed, and because they 
were so damned right in everything they 
did and said. There was absolutely noth- 
ing for him to do but to get furious and 
then learn from their facial expressions 
how unreasonable he was to behave like 
that to his high-class children who 
deigned to pay him a visit at such an 
utterly crazy time of day. And all this, 
because he was not sitting at the table 
pasting chicory pictures, and the couch 
was not covered, and the floor was not 
swept. It was all because of Dagny’s hat 
and the hot weather, and the brats who 
stood there gaping at him never having 
seen him in his nightshirt before, and 
things like that. 

He began to perspire like the rest of 
them and could not find a place for him- 
self in the room nor determine his own 
relation to all this. Well, well, a colony 
garden! And here was he with nothing but 
his poor, measly old-age pension for 
which, at any rate, he need be beholden 
to no man after a long life of toil and 


*In Denmark chicory always goes with cof- 
fee and is a much advertised commodity. 
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having taken care of his family all by 
himself, without mama ever haviitg had 
to pitch in. A colony garden? Any ex- 
penditure always made him nervous, for 
could one ever know? And even if they 
were well off now, one never knew what 
the future might bring—but of course it 
was Dagny who urged her husband on. 
By and by the old man grew wide awake 
and his inward fury abated. His ideas be- 
gan to take form. But Georg was in a 
huff—(no matter how fine one’s intentions 
are, Dad always manages to ruin every- 
thing. ) 

The languishing atmosphere was sud- 
denly revived by the strident voice of a 
child: “Why doesn’t Grandpa wear his 
specs?”’ What a relief! Why, baby, did 
you think Grandpa slept in his spectacles? 
And now let us all go out into the hall so 
Grandpa may have a chance to get up and 
dress. 

Greatly relieved and deadly scared at 
the idea that they might return too 
quickly, Grandpa jumped out of bed, 


fumbled at his belt, and pulled it on with 
trembling hands, made a desperate search 
for his suspenders and his trousers and 
finally, there he was, still ruffled, yes, but 
somehow, calmer, now that he was fully 


dressed in his knitted waistcoat and 
striped tie, ready to meet the demands of 
the family. He stroked his chin and 
scratched his head with its thinning hair. 
The old rubber face folded in anxious 
wrinkles. He vaguely sensed some ulterior 
motive, something lurking behind it all, 
else, why such a caravan? and it was 
neither Christmas nor his birthday. 
They boarded a bus, and his spirits rose 
somewhat when he held one of the little 
ones in his lap. But one thing still worried 
him. He stroked his chin, moved uneasily 
in his seat and cleared his throat cavern- 
ously: “And what might you have paid for 
a thing like that?” he asked; but fearing 
to be ridiculed he quickly popped an an- 
swer himself: “‘About a thousand crowns?” 
“No, no,’ Hans said jovially, with the 
broadly beaming face of a happy giver, 
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“not quite that, Dad, not quite that.” 

The paths in the Garden Colony were 
narrow and they had to walk in Indian 
file, Grandpa leading, blinking his eyes 
against the sun, puckering up his fore- 
head, in the throes of anxiety and misgiv- 
ing, as ever prepared for the worst. Play- 
fully they directed him to the neat little 
summerhouse on a corner, facing the road, 
with a garden plot symmetrically laid out 
in front. “Now, here we are, Dad, this is 
where we live, do come in!’’ Laughingly 
they pushed him into the garden and 
made him sit down in a beach chair on a 
lawn not much bigger than an overgrown 
handkerchief. 

Hans, who was a wholesale merchant 
with a paunch, a car, and a house of his 
own (God forgive him, it was rather a 
shame they hadn’t asked Dad to come and 
live with them there, but of course he 
would hardly go down well with their 
friends) looked around at the others to 
see if the great moment had come. He 
cleared his throat ceremoniously and said 
in a voice and with an expression as if he 
were unveiling a statue: “Yes, father 
dear, what you see here before you”—he 
made a sweeping gesture with one hand 
—‘‘what you see here is all yours!” 

The old man gaped and gave his eldest 
son a bewildered look. Then he glanced 
at the others, who, all of them, Dagny 
too, looked emotional and expectant. He 
swallowed a couple of times, stroked his 
chin, and from surprise and embarrass- 
ment turned the white out of his eyes. He 
felt no joy. All his life he had done with- 
out a colony garden, and now that Ma 
was dead everything new and unexpected 
was a terrible burden because he could not 
share it with her. His old eyes ran full of 
tears as always when he was thinking of 
her, and the children suddenly realized 
that it would be tactful to leave him alone 
with his emotion for a moment. Of course 
he needed a little time to take it all in. 
When all was said and done it isn’t every 
day people make their old Dad a present 
of a colony garden. (I will say that I 
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think Georg and Dagny might have con- 
tributed a little more, but Dagny put her 
foot down, of course; she never did get 
on with the old man.) They dragged a 
table and some chairs outside the house 
while the brats scampered around investi- 
gating. (Ough, what a tiny lawn, ours at 
home is much bigger.) Then they took a 
cautious look at Grandpa who sat in the 
beach chair, motionless, with his hands 
folded on his stomach apparently asleep. 
(Poor old lamb, he is getting on in years; 
give him a chance to collect his wits.) 
They unpacked the picnic hamper and 
started eating. Then the women got busy 
with the spirit lamp trying to make cof- 
fee. They coaxed it along, but had to give 
it up; it refused to burn. Hans and Georg 
looked vexed at having to smoke their 
cigarettes without coffee. They squinted 
impatiently—and justifiably so—at the 
motionless figure in the lounge chair and 
never dreamt there could be so much 
trouble involved in presenting a colony 
garden to their own father, straight and 
aboveboard and with no ulterior motive. 
How different everything would have been 
if their mother had been living! 

But the old man was not asleep. 

He had done everything he could think 
of to feel happy. He felt that for once he 
was really entitled to feel happy. Here 
was something that was his, belonged to 
him incontestably, bought and paid for, 
with no strings attached. No strings at- 
tached? Now, there was something here 
that didn’t quite tally. His thoughts both- 
ered him; it was all snarled. Why do you 
suppose they have given it to me? he 
asked Ma, who was always with him at his 
life’s critical moments. And her broad, 
gentle face was one big radiance: To make 
you happy, she said, herself happy. Just 
to make you happy. Aren’t you happy 
now? Yes, but what do they expect of me? 
he asked helplessly,—what am I supposed 
to do with a colony garden? How can I 
get even with them? You must thank 
them, of course, she said in astonishment 
—w/)at else? That is all they expect. 


But now the old man was scared for 
good, for he had no idea of how to go 
about saying—Thank you—to his chil- 
dren. Never in his life had he said— 
Thank you—to anyone, for no one had 
ever given him anything. In the old days 
when he struck a period of unemployment 
he used to say to Ma: Anyway we pay 
every man his due, and if we manage to 
scrape through this, we have no one to 
thank for it but ourselves. That had been 
the red thread running through his life, 
which no one could take away from him: 
He need not thank anyone for anything. 
“A worker is worth his wages.” Precisely, 
head high, and the union card in order. 
Now, old age pension was something else 
again. That was no hand-out, but some- 
thing Stauning* himself had swung. 
Stauning’s work entirely. All right, that 
you could accept and still be self-respect- 
ing. Your due, and no more. But here was 
something he could not pay for, something 
which did not tally with his ideas of pay- 
ing every man his due. And his mind be- 
gan floundering, giving way like an ice 
floe; behind his closed eyes everything 
was billowing confusion. Pay every man 
his due, that was it. No strings attached 
in any direction. Ma would have loved the 
colony garden; she accepted everything as 
it came along; she had no fear, nor dis- 
trust of life. She couldn’t see that if you 
got something for nothing something was 
wrong. Entirely wrong. Why, they them- 
selves, his white-collar sons with their 
high-class wives might need the money 
badly some day. Those sons of his! Well, 
well. He dozed off into a state of semi- 
consciousness, escaping from a reality he 
couldn’t cope with, and now, in memory, 
he saw himself walking along the water- 
front holding his little son by the hand. 
The cranes were suspended in the air, 
Sunday-silent, with open jaws; on half- 
finished hulls paint was drying. There 
they stood, the two of them, looking down 

*Thorvald Stauning was Denmark’s first 


Socialist premier. New social legislation went 
through in the early twenties. 
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into the water covered with an oily film, 
and he gripped the boy’s hand more firmly 
to keep him from falling in. It had oc- 
curred to him then how nice it would be 
when the time came for Hans to be ap- 
prenticed, and every night Hans would 
hurry home showing his black face in the 
doorway, extravagantly grimy as appren- 
tices will be, his overalls stained and with 
the smell of the workshop in his dusty 
hair. Then they would talk about work- 
shops and factories, about masters, and 
trade union pioneers, and he would tell 
his young son about Stauning’s first 
speeches, and about May-Day celebra- 
tions by boisterously happy young men in 
blue blouses. And about the Commons 
Park and of merry journeymen’s parties. 

But already with Georg everything was 
different. With him it was no longer a 
foregone conclusion; it was a battle. That 
boy, at least is not going to be an office- 
rat, if I can help it! But he couldn’t help 
that either. And his workshop-dream grew 
pallid, leaving only a remote and bitter 
memory of two little boys in navy-blue 
suits who were always supposed to be a 
little smarter, just a tack above other 
children. I want their lives to be easier 
than ours, Ma said, as if they hadn’t 
always had enough to eat, and had paid 
every man his due. But, of course, she 
was proud of them, they were smart, their 
heads were well screwed on, and that was 
a fact. In her opinion nothing was too 
good for them. But the worst of it was 
that now she was here siding with them, 
and depriving him of the last thing he 
could call his own. He couldn’t rightly 
explain it to her, not to anyone could he 
make it clear, not even to himself, what 
it really was. His thoughts came slug- 
gishly as if his nervous system had been 
paralyzed by a sudden stroke. He felt an 
overwhelming loneliness as if at one 
swoop he had lost all his material posses- 
sions and all of his close family as well. 
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He dared not open his eyes, for he sensed 
they were standing round him with their 
insistent, righteous faces, and for a mo- 
ment he felt life as something infinitely 
burdensome and slow which would never 
come to an end and never leave one in 
peace, but would forever make new claims 
every time one thought he was secure. 
He cautiously opened one eye, and to 
his unspeakable relief he found they had 
all disappeared into the summerhouse. 
Their muffled voices came to him: “Poor 
old fellow,” said Georg, “I wouldn’t be 
surprised if he were in his dotage.”’ 
That put life in Grandpa. He gave a 
jerk, grasped the arms of the chair firmly, 
and kicked the gravel. Now he is waking 
up, they whispered, and arranged their 
facial expressions to receive his thanks. 
But the old man felt as if his last shred 
of pride, his last ounce of will power, had 
left him. Fate had taken him in hand. 
Suddenly, like a china doll, he opened his 
eyes, gazed with a fixed stare into the air 


beyond Dagny’s blue feather pill-box 
and said in a husky, strained voice, over- 


come by a devastating sense of shame: 
“Thanks—for the colony garden—that 
sure was a surprise.” 

The last word was so low that no one 
could hear it. His chin came to rest on his 
chest and he did not look at any of them. 
Not even at the children who were ap- 
proaching gingerly hoping he would take 
them on his lap and play with them as he 
used to do. Their parents hardly ever 
found time for that sort of thing. 

But the grown-ups exchanged embar- 
rassed and shocked glances. They jelled 
into a painful silence which was not 
broken till Grete, who liked to appear 
eccentric, “saved” the situation by pulling 
herself mightily together and, planting a 
loud kiss on the old man’s flaccid check, 
said gaily: “Grandpa, dear, now I think 
we ought to hoist the flag!” 
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THE QUARTERS HiSTORY 


IE THE PERIOD FROM JAN- 

VARY TO APRIL 1947 

will surely figure in 

history as the coldest 

in the memory of Den- 

mark. The waterways 

froze over and traffic 

between the provinces 

DENMAPK was paralyzed. Coal 

ships remained frozen 

fast in the ice, and in the homes the tem- 

perature went down and stayed down! 

The Danes froze as never before! Even 

during the occupation there was no such 

shortage of fuel as that which marked the 
first months of 1947. 


Tue Year Hap Nort Begun before the 
Government told the people that they 
must economize in every way. The Valuta 
situation was not conducive to extrava- 
gance. The report of the Minister of Com- 
merce for 1947 went thus: 

During the twelve months of the year 
there should be an export amounting to 
2,405 million crowns, to which is added 
an extra 100 million as the result of a new 
and expanded trade agreement with Eng- 
land. Of this money, 125 million crowns 


should be used to pay off on foreign debt.~ 


With the remainder, the most necessary 
goods should be imported, first and fore- 
most raw materials for textiles, materials 
for the iron industry, and for agriculture 
which still lacks fodder and fertilizer. 

This plan, which is characterized by 
economy, will influence the people’s daily 
life. For the first time since World War I 
Denmark will have meat and pork ration- 
ing. This went into effect on April 1. Since 
January, for that matter, the supplies of 
nicat have been steadily declining. The 
Danish housewife has to scheme to ob- 
tuin a little fowl or horse meat if she 

nts to give the family meat. Beef or 
}ork is practically impossible to obtain in 
the cities, 


On Top or Tuis and other difficulties 
in obtaining provisions came the frost. It 
gripped the islands of Denmark like an 
iron hand and tied up all means of trans- 
portation and communication on land and 
water. The highways were snow-packed. 
The storm raged over the country and 
piled the snow in high drifts which were 
scarcely removed before new snow storms 
came howling across Denmark and 
stopped all traffic again. The ferries could 
not sail across the Storebelt because of 
the frozen, solidly-packed ice. Airplanes 
had to bring the mail to the families in 
outlying districts, but the snow storm im- 
peded this task considerably. 


Last Summer ComMERcE MINISTER 
VittEeMoEs had requested the producers 
of domestic fuel to accumulate supplies. 
Many had thought that more coal would 
arrive from England, Poland, and the 
U.S.A. and made light of the Minister’s 
request. The result was a fuel-shortage 
which drove people out of their apart- 
ments and homes and made it necessary 
for several families to move together to a 
single room which could be kept warm. It 
was a dreadful time for everyone, and 
never before has spring been greeted 
with greater joy and feelings of relief 
than was the spring of 1947 when it ar- 
rived in the latter part of March. 


Tue Quarter’s GreatTEst Event con- 
cerned neither politics, economics, nor the 
problem of supplying provisions. A black 
cloud cast its shadow over all of Copen- 
hagen when, on January 26, the Dutch 
Dakota-Aircraft crashed immediately af- 
ter leaving Kastrup Airport and twenty- 
two passengers were killed. Among them 
was Sweden’s heir apparent, the Crown 
Prince’s eldest son, and Grace Moore, 
who had just the night before delighted 
4,000 Copenhageners. One of Denmark’s 
most talented young artists, the singer 
and film actress Gerda Neumann, and her 
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husband, Manager Jens Dennow, per- 
ished in the flames. 


In tHe Marrer or Pouitics during 
the Quarter it can be noted that there was 
again a storm of protest against the lead- 
ership of Knud Kristensen (Prime Min- 
ister), and the Government again sur- 
vived the protests. There were rumors 
that negotiations were under way between 
Denmark and the U.S.A. concerning the 
sale of Greenland, but Foreign Minister 
Gustav Rasmussen definitely denied that 
such negotiations had taken place and 
said that they would not take place. Den- 
mark does not wish to sell her colony in 
the north. 

On the other hand negotiations are still 
under way for the American loan of $50,- 
000,000 to Denmark, and in Danish bank- 
ing circles it appears that this loan will be 
granted. 


A Decision Was Reacuep wherein 
Denmark should take part in the occupa- 
tion of Germany with a Division consist- 
ing of 4,000 soldiers. The Danish Zone is 
in the vicinity of Wilhelmshaven in 
Northern Germany. 

Concerning the South Slesvig question, 
the political parties have not yet reached 
a complete agreement, but the Foreign 
Ministers meeting in Moscow have had 
the problem brought to their attention, 
and the Danish Government sent a mem- 
orandum concerning the problem to the 
Foreign Ministers’ Deputies’ meeting in 
London in February. 

The Danish Red Cross took the initia- 
tive to organize extensive help to Ger- 
many, since, following negotiations with 
the authorities in Berlin, they intend to 
feed 81,000 German children in Slesvig 
and will give injections to prevent TB. 
This assistance will start on April 1. 


Tue Quarter ENDED without news! 
This was due to the fact that the print- 
ers went on strike, and even now, while 
this is being written (March 23), there 
are no prospects of any newspapers being 


issued for some time. The printers wanted 
three weeks’ vacation, a seven-hour day 
compared to the present eight-hour, and 
10 crowns more in pay per week. The 
employers said, “No.” The result was 
that after March 1 no newspapers were 
printed, and all book publishing firms 
also stopped work, with two exceptions: 
the newspapers Socialdemokraten and 
Land og Folk (the latter communistic) 
continued to appear. 


Wuat Mape Tuis situation particu- 
larly remarkable was that the strike oc- 
curred right at the time of the Lands- 
tinget elections. It is too soon to tell if 
the result of the election will be influ- 
enced by the strike. 

The seamen and the ship stokers also 
threatened to strike but they hope to find 
a solution to this problem. The slaughter- 
house employees as well went on strike 
for a time, and this affected our export 
trade in a most unfavorable manner. 


THEREFORE it has been a Quarter 
marked by a great deal of misfortune and 
many difficulties. But now summer is be- 
fore us and Denmark looks to the future 
without any pessimism. 


On Fesruary Tuirp, 
a new Government was 
formed under the pre- 
miership of Mr. Stefan 
Joh. Stefansson, who 
also took over the port- 
folio of Social Affairs. 
Mr. Emil Jonsson, who, 
like the Premier, is a 
ICELAND Social-democrat, con- 
tinued in his post as Minister for com- 
munications and industry. The Conserva- 
tive members of the cabinet are Mr. 
Bjarni Benediktsson, the mayor of Reyk- 
javik, who is minister of foreign affairs 
and of justice, and Mr. Johann Josefsson, 
minister of finance and fisheries. The 
Progressive party also has two members 
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in the cabinet, Mr. Bjarni Asgeirsson, 
who has the portfolio of agriculture, and 
Mr. Eysteinn Jonsson, minister for educa- 
tion. 

The Communists, who precipitated the 
resignation of the former cabinet by with- 
drawing their two members, are now in 
opposition, but the Progressives have 
joined in their stead, giving the Cabinet 
a stronger leaning to the right. 


THe Biceest Prosiem facing the new 
Cabinet is the inflation of prices. The 
cost of living index for February 1947 
was 310, whereas it was 285 in the begin- 
ning of 1946. By the end of that year 
production cost had risen so that the cod 
fisheries would not bé able to operate 
profitably in the coming spring season. 
The herring products have risen consider- 
ably in price, so that the Althing (Parlia- 
ment) carried an Act by which an 
equalization fund was established that 
guaranteed prices for the cod fishery at 
a minimum of about 30 percent over that 
of 1946, the cost to be paid by the fund, 
which again would receive its revenue 
from the herring products that had risen 
more than 30 percent. 

In the spring number 1945 of this 
Review mention was made of the recon- 
struction fund of 300 million kronur to 
buy modern machinery when available 
after the war. The effects of that policy 
are now coming into effect, for imports to 
Iceland in 1946 amounted to kronur 443 
millions and the export to 291 million 
kronur, making the export deficit 152 
million kronur. As most of this amount is 
for machinery and durable goods it is not 
regarded as detrimental to the economy 
of the country, as it is hoped such im- 
ports will pay for themselves. 


One or THE Errects of the inflation 
and high wages in Iceland is that a num- 
ber of Danes and Norwegians have gone 
there to seek work. Although this is in 
some ways a satisfactory development, 
it has further tightened the housing short- 


age, so that the Government has warned 
this immigrant labor of the difficulties 
about obtaining shelter. 


On January 16 the telephone connec- 
tion between Iceland and the United 
States was reopened after the war. 
Whereas the telephone connection be- 
tween Iceland and the European coun- 
tries was reopened very soon after the 
cessation of hostilities, and used exten- 
sively, technical difficulties were said to 
hinder the connection to America. The 
telephone is open from 9 a.m. till noon. 


AnoTHER Factor breaking down the 
distance between Iceland and America is 
that American Overseas Airlines Inc., 
inaugurated a regular air service on 
March 17 from Washington to Reyk- 
javik via Gander, Newfoundland. The 
flagship was baptized “Reykjavik.” A 
number of Icelandic and American offi- 
cials and journalists (including the author 
of this chronicle!) went as passengers 
on this inauguration flight, which took 
thirteen hours. It is planned to have three 
round trips a week, and the departure 
is conveniently timed after business hours, 
while arrival in Iceland is before business 
hours. The service is to be extended to 
Stockholm very soon. 


FoLtowine INTIMA- 

TIONS oF Franco Gov- 

ERNMENT action to bar 

Norwegian ships from 

Spanish ports, Norwe- 

gian Foreign Minister 

Halvard M. Lange re- 

Sle viewed the issue of 

NOP war Franco-Spain before 
the Norwegian Stort- 

ing on February 27 and confirmed reports 
of Spanish dissatisfaction with present 
Norwegian-Spanish trade relations. He 
revealed that on January 4, the Norwe- 
gian Chargé d’Affaires in Madrid had re- 
ceived a note from the Spanish Foreign 
Office pointing to the number of “unilat- 
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eral restrictions” imposed on Norwegian- 
Spanish trade as well as “the stand 
which the Norwegian Government’s rep- 
resentatives have taken regarding Spain 
and the Spanish Government with cer- 
tain manifestations of an international 
character.” The note concluded with an 
intimation that Norwegian shipping 
might be denied entrance to Spanish ports 
were this policy continued. 

Stressing the effect that such action 
might have on the earning capacity of 
Norwegian shipping and the consequent 
effect on Norwegian reconstruction, the 
Foreign Minister noted that trade with 
Spain has been strictly limited since the 
spring of 1946 and that it was largely 
Norwegian initiative which resulted in 
the U.N. General Assembly’s statement 
on Spain issued in the fall of 1946. Both 
of these moves were in accordance with 
the Storting’s resolution of March of that 
year to take a “positive stand” regarding 
relations with Franco-Spain. Commenting 
rather bitterly, the Foreign Minister 
noted, “A great number of the member 
states which concurred in this New York 
resolution have during and following the 
General Assembly clearly shown by their 
actions that the resolution has led to no 
changes in their commercial policy as re- 
gards limitations. One might be more 
justified in saying that the contrary has 
been the case. . . . Should we maintain 
over an extended period the separate po- 
sition in which we today find ourselves 
and to which we are not bound under any 
agreement under the United Nations, it 
can mean that we will inflict damage on 
Norwegian interests without achieving 
any reasonable purposes.” 

Later, the Storting’s Constitution and 
Foreign Affairs Committee voted to sup- 
port the Government’s consideration of 
an altered commercial policy toward 
Spain, and on March 22, the Storting it- 
self voted to back such a policy revision 
by a vote of 110 to 13. The Government 
was thus given power to negotiate in ac- 
cordance with Norway’s obligations under 
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the United Nations, and in the country’s 
best interests. 


Ornuer Important 


PaRLIAMENTARY 
Action during the first quarter of 1947 
concerned Norway’s island possession of 
Svalbard (Spitzbergen). Meeting in se- 
cret session on February 15, the Storting 
adopted by a vote of 101 to 11 a resolu- 
tion embodying the Norwegian Govern- 
ment’s views as to joint Norwegian-Soviet 
defence of the island. Conditions which 
had earlier prompted a joint declara- 
tion in 1944-45, in which defence of 
Svalbard was described as a joint concern 
of the two lands, were recognized in the 
resolution. It continued to note, however, 
that those conditions changed with the 
end of the war: not least as a result of 
the resolution of the United Nations with 
regard to disarmament which was ini- 
tiated by the Soviet Union. Regarding 
joint Norwegian-Soviet defence of the 
island, the resolution clearly noted that 
“opening of negotiations of a military 
character with any single foreign power 
concerning the defence of a region under 
Norwegian sovereignty would be contrary 
to the foreign policy which the Govern- 
ment in concert with the Storting has pur- 
sued since liberation.” 


On Tvuespay, Fesruary 18, for the 
first time in history, two sovereign na- 
tions “put their cards on the table’ fol- 
lowing a joint agreement to disclose hith- 
erto secret details of a period of mutual 
crisis. At that time, the Norwegian and 
Swedish Foreign Ministries simultaneous- 
ly released their independent versions of 
the facts pertaining to Norwegian-Swed- 
ish relations between April 9, 1940 and 
May 8, 1945—the period of Norway's 
occupation. The first item covered in the 
Norwegian “White Book” concerned Nor- 
wegian applications to import war ma- 
terial from Sweden during the period of 
open conflict in Norway.. Here strict 
Swedish adherence to the “equal treat- 
ment” clause of the Hague rulings, there- 
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by denying export of war materials to 
Norway on the commercial basis which 
the ruling permits, came as a hard blow 
to struggling Norwegian forces at the 
time. Later, while it was established that 
Sweden did not permit the transit of Ger- 
man forces and war materials across its 
territory to Narvik during the fighting 
there, it was maintained in the White 
Book that Sweden did permit the transit 
of German naval forces from Narvik 
while the war in Norway was in progress. 
This was held contrary to international 
law. Among the other points illuminated 
by the White Book was the war-time 
rumor that King Gustav in 1940 had ad- 
vised King Haakon to abdicate or to “‘ex- 
ercise moderation” in the face of German 
demands. This was found to be without 
foundation in fact. Extremely sharp criti- 
cism of the German transit and furlough 
traffic through Sweden between July 1940 
and August 1943 was voiced in the Nor- 
wegian document, however. This “horse- 
shoe” traffice—from Norway, across Swed- 
ish territory, and back to Norway—has 
always been regarded by Norway as a 
clear breach of Swedish neutrality. The 
traffic was finally halted in July 1943 in 
response to Norwegian protests. 

All in all, the publications were gen- 
erally regarded as a sincere and success- 
ful effort to “clear the air.”” As one Oslo 
paper put it: “This verifies an honorable 
intention on the part of both parties to 
attain a cooperation, possibly less vocif- 
erous and declamatory than before the 
war, but nevertheless more genuine.” 


Detaits or THE NorweEGIAN-Soviet 
Russian trade pact released in January 
show that between January 1 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, Norway will export whale 
oil, medicinal cod liver oil, fish, and min- 
erals to the Soviet Union. During the 
same period, Norway will receive rye, 
oats, barley, coal, coke, apatite concen- 
trate, rock salt, manganese ore, chrome 
ore, and mineral oil products. Russian 
deliveries will also include hardwood 


lumber, medical supplies, and smaller 
quantities of assorted industrial materials. 


A Seconp Important AGREEMENT was 
signed in Washington, D.C. on March 13 
when Norwegian Ambassador Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne affixed his signature to a 
$50,000,000 loan from the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank. According to the terms of 
the agreement, proceeds of the credit will 
be applied to the purchase and delivery 
of the following items during 1947-48: 
iron and steel, machinery (including 
automobiles and tractors), cotton and cot- 
ton products, chemicals, coal and oil 
products. The loan bears a 3% interest 
rate and matures on December 31, 1966. 


On THE Domestic ScENE, cost of liv- 
ing and production figures for 1946 clear- 
ly illustrate the success of Norwegian 
wage-price policies during the past year 
and advocate a continuation of the ma- 
chinery which has helped provide over 23 
months of labor peace. Recognizing this 
fact, the Norwegian Parliament voted to 
continue the form of a new law, the pro- 
visional decree of September 1944, pro- 
viding for compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes during the reconstruction period. 
This law will continue in force until De- 
cember 31, 1947. According to the present 
procedure a 5-man Wage Board arbi- 
trates deadlocked disputes; work stop- 
pages are outlawed during the period of 
negotiation; and the Board’s decisions 
are binding. Under earlier nation-wide 
agreements, labor has been granted a 
sizeable wage raise graduated over a 12- 
month period and geared to the antici- 
pated increase in production. It is pro- 
vided that labor may demand new con- 
tracts the moment official cost-of-living 
figures top 160.8 (1938100). As this 
figure had reached 160 by January 1947 
the Government has proposed a lowering 
of the sales tax from 10 to 6.25% which 
will reduce the cost-of-living figure to 
157, thus keeping it within the allowed 
limits. The Storting’s decision, therefore, 
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extends for one year a procedure which, 
according to the Ministry of Social Af- 
fairs, “will make it necessary for the 
usual weapons of strike and boycott to 
give way temporarily in favor of an ar- 
rangement guaranteeing continuity in the 
labor program.” At the time of Norway’s 
liberation in May, 1945 the cost of living 
had reached 155.1 while over-all produc- 
tion stood at 60. (1938=100.) With over- 
all production for the month of January 
1947 at 109, Norwegians regard with sat- 
isfaction a rather modest 4.9 point rise 
in the cost of living during the past 20 
months, in contrast to a production in- 
crease of a full 49 points during the same 


period. 


By Earty Fesrvuary, reports from the 
West Coast indicated that a record herring 
catch was under way. Despite strict elec- 
tricity rationing due to limited rainfall 
this season, unloading docks were ablaze 
with lights the clock around as a steady 
stream of vessels moved into icing and 


processing plants. Last year’s record of 
3,180,000 gallons of herring delivered in 
one day to Aalesund and Sunm¢gre was 
smashed on January 29 when 3,975,000 
gallons were brought to port during a 24- 
hour period. Fishermen reported solid 
masses of herring hundreds of feet deep 
moving in toward shore at high speed and 
breaking nets and tackle. 

With Lofoten cod fisheries in full op- 
eration by mid-March, sixty foreign diplo- 
matic representatives from twenty-two 
different countries decided to drop affairs 
of State for a week and go on a big fish- 
ing trip. Guests of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment and led by Fisheries Minister Reider 
Carlsen, the group returned to Oslo on 
March 18 following a 7-day visit to the 
Lofoten cod fisheries. Here far above the 
Arctic Circle, representatives from lands 
as distant as China and Siam not only 
saw the world’s largest cod fishing fleet 
in action, but also had a chance to try 
their own skill as fishermen. The party 
left the capital on March 12 over 100- 


strong and included Norwegian Prime 
Minister Einar Gerhardsen and three 
other members of the Norwegian Cabinet. 
In Trondheim, the party boarded the new 
coastal express ship “Ragnvald Jarl” for 
the journey north. Representatives from 
the different lands later entered into a 
new kind of competition—this time for 
raw material for a fish story. Of the 
“Big Three,’ Britain’s Ambassador Sir 
Laurence Collier won an undisputed vic- 
tory over American and Russian diplo- 
mats, with a catch of several sizeable cod. 
U.S. Ambassador Charles U. Bay vowed 
to return to Lofoten next year to improve 
his technique with a hand line. Partici- 
pants agree that one of the high points of 
the trip was the group singing led by Nor- 
wegian Prime Minister Gerhardsen, ably 
supported by the South American con- 
tingent. Running a close second was a 
snowball fight between U.S. Ambassador 
Bay and British Ambassador Collier. 


ELs—ewHERE on the domestic scene, 
Norwegian-French negotiations to deter- 
mine future ownership of Norsk Hydro, 
one of Norway’s largest electro-chemical 
firms, have now been concluded. Earlier 
differences arose over disposition of 
74,000 French held Hydro shares, traded 
to Germany during the war and later 
claimed by the Norwegian Directorate 
for Enemy Property. The new division 
will give the Norwegian Government 
44.4% and private Norwegian interests 
7.8% thus placing 52.2% of the share 
capital in Norwegian hands. French in- 
terests will retain 36.2% of the total 
stock, while the remainder will be held 
by private investors in a number of lands. 
In return for this cooperation, the Nor- 
wegian Government has placed certain 
assets at the disposition of the French 
Government. 


During THE GERMAN OccUPATION, 
Nazi school authorities reduced English 
language instruction to a bare minimum 
and instituted a broad expansion of Ger- 
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man language and “culture” studies. 
Shortly after liberation, the pre-war cur- 
riculum was restored, and now an even 
greater emphasis is to be placed on Eng- 
lish language and civilization. The Nor- 
wegian Education Council has now an- 
nounced that a new proposal has been 
forwarded to the Ministry of Church and 
Education, recommending a decided re- 
duction in German studies in the second- 
ary schools with a corresponding increase 
in English instructions. The new plan 
will include revisions to aid students now 
short on English credits. 


Tue Intense Cotp which gripped 
most of Norway during February and 
early March led to stringent fuel ration- 
ing, closing Oslo schools for an extended 
period. On March 1 Oslo fuel authorities 
demanded new limitations on heating and 
instituted electricity rationing which 
called for the disconnecting of most elec- 
tric circuits for 12-hour periods each 
night. Oslo primary and secondary schools 
warmed by coal were closed on February 
17 and private classes were set up in pri- 
vate homes in much the same manner as 
during the Nazi occupation. By the mid- 
dle of March, however, water reserves 
were beginning to rise and the ice-packed 
Oslo Fjord was cleared for shiploads of 
badly needed coal. 


PLANS FOR THE AMERICAN SUMMER 
ScHoot to be held in Oslo between July 
7 and August 16 are now nearing com- 
pletion. In response to the announcement 
sent out to American universities and col- 
leges throughout the country, it can be 
reported that had housing and teaching 
facilities been ten times greater than what 
they are, there would still be eager Amer- 
ican students to fill Oslo Summer School 
classrooms. As matters stand, however, 
the number of students must be limited 
to the announced 150-200, and at the time 
this report is being written, the Selection 
Committee is already at work choosing 
those who will make the Oslo trip. 


From THE NorwEGIAN STAGE AND 
THEATER comes an interesting account of 
how Oslo movie-goers refused to accept 
a “diluted” version of John Steinbeck’s 
“Grapes of Wrath.” This action was 
taken by Oslo movie authorities when the 
American distributors of the film stipu- 
lated that the film could not be given its 
scheduled Oslo premier unless proceeded 
and followed by an explanatory text. This 
text would carefully point out that the 
incongruities to be highlighted in the film 
were due to “natural catastrophies and 
disasters caused by unavoidable economic 
factors.” A concluding text was to explain 
that the factors attacked in the film had 
now been corrected. Oslo turned thumbs- 
down. Result, the American distributors 
withdrew their demand, and “Grapes of 
Wrath” appeared “as is.” 


Tue Osto THEATER is awaiting yet an- 
other event which will be of interest to 
all lovers of Norwegian drama. Agree- 
ments recently concluded with the heirs 
of the great Norwegian playwright Hen- 
rik Ibsen will bring the world-famous 
drama “Peer Gynt” to Oslo theater audi- 
ences via a new medium and with com- 
pletely new music. The brilliant young 
Norwegian composer Harald Severud is 
now completing an entirely new “Peer 
Gynt” score to augment the new rendition 
which will be presented for the first time 
in new-Norwegian. Many regard the new 
language form as being more closely at- 
tuned to the spirit of the Ibsen master- 
piece. In keeping with the trollish rural 
dialectic forms which will punctuate the 
rewritten “Peer Gynt,” the new Severud 
score is said by many to bring out the 
spirit of the Norwegian classic even bet- 
ter than do the familiar Grieg melodies. 
Henrik Rytter, one of Norway’s foremost 
philologists, will translate the original Ib- 
sen text. 


On Fesruary 6, the Norwegian Odel- 
sting (larger of the two divisions of the 
Storting) approved a detailed committee 
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report on progress of the treason trials to 
date and voted to replace the present pro- 
visional decree by a new treason law as of 
March 15, 1947. In the course of debate, 
Norwegian Minister of Justice Olay Gun- 
dersen revealed that of the 75,000 cases 
up for investigation, 54,000 have now 
been decided by trial or decree or have 
been dropped entirely. In other words, 
the post-liberation legal settlement is 
three-quarters completed. Of the 50,000 
cases slated for trial by jury or before a 
magistrate, 31,000 or 60% have been 
settled. Progress in cases dealing with 
economic collaboration has been some- 
what slower, due to the lengthy investi- 
gations necessary. Of the 6,000 cases in 
this category, approximately 20% have 
been settled. It is estimated that sentences 
totalling 45,000 years imprisonment will 
be passed before the over-all legal settle- 
ment is concluded. 


SwEDEN’s STRAINED 
Foreign ExCHANGE 
situation made neces- 
sary rigorous import 
restrictions, which the 
Government declared 
in force as of March 
15. Hides, cotton, wool, 
agricultural machinery 
and parts, all kinds of 


Se 
fuels, and lubricating oils remained free 
and licenses will be granted for goods 


needed for Sweden’s economy. In 1946 
Sweden had an import surplus of not less 


than 842 million kronor, and consequent- 
ly the country’s foreign exchange hold- 
ings decreased considerably. The imports 
of luxury and unessential goods and arti- 
cles was halted or drastically cut, and at 
the same time efforts were made to in- 
crease exports. Some newspapers ex- 
pressed the belief that the regulations 
would not have to be enforced beyond the 
first of next year. The import embargo in- 
cluded coffee, tea, and cocoa, which again 
became rationed. Such articles as auto- 
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mobiles, tropical fruits, perfumes, furs, 
and nylon stockings were also forbidden. 
In a statement appearing in Morgon-Tid- 
ningen, leading Social-Democratic organ, 
Prime Minister Tage Erlander urged soli- 
darity in the battle for preserving the 
Swedish standard of living. Editorially 
the paper underlined the Premier's re- 


, quest and expressed the belief that the 


crisis might be overcome in three-quarters 
of a year. “It is the Government’s fault,” 
wrote Stockholms-Tidningen, represent- 
ing the People’s Party. The Conservative 
Svenska Dagbladet believed that the Gov- 
ernment will regret bitterly that through 
its whole policy and propaganda it had 
lulled the people to a feeling of false se- 
curity. Instead, it should have empha- 
sized at an early stage that Sweden could 
not escape from feeling the lack of goods, 
which is the inevitable consequence of the 
World War. Another Liberal newspaper, 
Dagens Nyheter, pointed out that the psy- 
chological time for tightening the belt had 
passed, and for that reason the general 
distrust would be all the greater. 

“The import regulations have no po- 
litical purpose as regards trade,” said 
Prof. Gunnar Myrdal, Minister of Com- 
merce, in a speech in Upsala March 16. 
“They do not in any way mean a reorien- 
tation in Sweden’s policy, which favors 
the freest possible trade. They will be 
carried out without discriminations. The 
balance of payment can also be improved 
by means of an increase in exports. We 
hope to be able soon to return to free im- 
ports. When this will be, depends pri- 
marily on our success in increasing ex- 
ports.” 


SeveraAL Leapinec StockHoLM NEws- 
PAPERS ‘warmly welcomed President Tru- 
man’s speech advocating aid to Greece 
and Turkey. “The President’s address is 
the clearest and most significant evidence 
so far that the United States wants to be 
and therefore will be the decisive factor 
in what is usually called European Poli- 
tics,’ Dagens Nyheter wrote in an edi- 
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torial. ““No one suspects the United States 
of a desire for conquest; few doubt that 
its contributions will serve a lasting peace. 
The United States is the foremost guar- 
antee of peace and of the freedom of the 
peoples who are still independent.” Sven- 
ska Dagbladet summed up its opinion in 
its headline, “A Global Monroe Doc- 
trine,” while Stockholms-Tidningen called 
the United States “The Successor to the 
British Empire.” 


Kine Gustar in February awarded 
Pope Pius XII the Prince Carl Medal in 
recognition of his humanitarian work dur- 
ing the war years. In a message to King 
Gustaf, the Pope expressed his warm 
thanks and his appreciation of the dis- 
tinction. This medal was instituted by 
King Gustaf when his brother, Prince 
Carl, retired from the Presidency of the 
Swedish Red Cross in 1945, a post he had 
held for forty years. 


Tue City or Stavancer, in Norway, 
will be the future base for the Scandi- 
navian Airlines System traffic to North 
America; Copenhagen will be the base 
for flights to Africa and parts of Asia, 
and Bromma airport, near Stockholm, the 
center for the routes to South America, 
the Far East, and Australia, until the 
new field at Halmsjén is ready. The 
traffic to North America will be main- 
tained with four Boeing Stratocruisers, 
ready for delivery in 1948. Built in two 
storeys, they are expected to cut the trav- 
eling time by about ten hours. Toward 
the end of this year, seven new Douglas 
DC 6 planes will be put in operation. 
Hangars and repair shops for the Boe- 
ings will be built at Sola, outside Sta- 
vanger, where a whole little community 
entirely devoted to the SAS air traffic is 
expected to spring up. The seven Douglas 
DC 4’s at present used on the North and 
South America run later on are expected 
to be transferred to the Africa route. 
They will be stationed in Copenhagen 
where hangars and repair shops are now 


being built. The seven new DC 6’s will 
be used on long distance flights to South 
America, the Far East, and Australia. 
For the time being they will be quartered 
at Bromma and later transferred to the 


Halmsjén field. 


Workine with A Rikspac Grant of 
two million kronor, the Swedish Commit- 
tee for International Relief this summer 
plans to start a new phase of its activity— 
the aid to intellectual people in war-torn 
countries. Many of these persons are 
barely subsisting on an insufficient diet, 
and most have for years been deprived 
the association of scientists, writers, re- 
search workers, and other people of cul- 
ture, not to mention their books, instru- 
ments, laboratory equipment, etc. Said 
Birger Ekeberg, chairman of the Com- 
mittee and Lord High Steward of the 
Realm, “First we want to make arrange- 
ments in Sweden for housing and finding 
suitable work for intellectual foreigners, 
and secondly we aim to stimulate scien- 
tific study and research on the spot.” 


By Marcu the Swedish stores of wheat 
were very small, and the Food Commis- 
sion therefore ordered that five percent 
of barley be mixed in the wheat flour to 
eke out the dwindling stocks. The severe 
cold all over Sweden was also expected to 
delay the harvest, which was feared to 
have serious and far-reaching conse- 
quences for the Swedish food rationing. 


Tue Unirep States Consutate GEN- 
ERAL in Gothenburg on February 27 ob- 
served the 150th anniversary of its found- 
ing. It was on that day in 1797 that the 
consulate was established—the second 
oldest of all the foreign representations 
of the United States. William Corcoran, 
who came to Gothenburg in 1936, is Con- 
sul General. 


How tue SwepisHh GovERNMENT and 
Riksdag in May 1940 refused German 
demands for the transit of war materiel 
to the Narvik area, well realizing that 
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Sweden might be attacked the next day, 
was revealed by Foreign Minister Osten 
Undén in an address in Malmé February 
25. “During the first months after the in- 
vasion,’ he said, “the Nazi pressure on 
Sweden was primarily aimed at forcing 
us to permit the transit of arms and am- 
munition to Norway. On this cardinal 
point the Swedish authorities withstood 
repeated demands. Anybody who person- 
ally remembers the meetings of the So- 
cial-Democratic group in the Riksdag, 
undoubtedly recollects that especially on 
one occasion the party members, without 
a shadow of hesitation, supported the 
Government’s refusal. We all realized 
that to turn down the demand might im- 
mediately lead to an attack on Sweden. 
Both the Government and the Riksdag 
were prepared for an ultimatum, and they 
did not hesitate when confronted with the 
necessity to say no, regardless of what 
the outcome might be. On less important 
points, however, several concessions were 
made during this period. These were re- 
garded as safety valves to relieve the 
mounting pressure.” 


A Series or Drawn-our and difficult 
negotiations for new collective agree- 
ments were concluded in February. On 
the 14th both parties unanimously ap- 
proved the mediation commission’s pro- 
posal for the metal working industry, 
which was followed by the signing of 
agreement in the mining, woodworking, 
and textile industries. 


Tue Puysio-Cuemicat InstituTE at 
the University of Upsala, headed by the 
Nobel Prize-winner Professor The Sved- 
berg, will shortly be equipped with a 
modern cyclotron laboratory. Financed 
jointly by industry and the Swedish Gov- 
ernment, it is estimated to cost almost 
700,000 and will be completed in 1948. 
Professor Svedberg has stated that the 
cyclotron will be used not only for medi- 
cal and nuclear research but also for ex- 
periments in various industrial fields, such 


as whether certain kinds of radiation can 
be used in the production of textiles, 
mainly plastics. The cyclotron, which is 
being constructed by a Swedish firm, will 
be placed in a circular underground 
chamber with thick concrete walls and a 
roof of earth and concrete 20 feet thick 
to prevent dangerous radiation. The main 
part will consist of an electro-magnet 
weighing 640 tons. It is hoped to attain 
energies of 60 million electron volts for 
nuclei of heavy hydrogen and of 120 mil- 
lion electron volts for ordinary hydrogen 
nuclei. The laboratory will form the cen- 
ter of a large new “City of Science” 
planned for the university, including a 
physical and a chemical laboratory, a bio- 
chemical institute, and one for organic 
and inorganic chemistry. 


“SwepEN Has Atways been interested 
in international cooperation and in con- 
tacts with other peoples,’ Foreign Min- 
ister Osten Undén said in an address in 
Gothenburg February 10 which was de- 
voted entirely to Sweden’s part in the 
United Nations and in international re- 
construction. “If Sweden sometimes hesi- 
tates to join international institutions or 
agencies, the reason might be a very pro- 
saic one: She simply has to consider if 
she can afford it or not. In a world rav- 
aged by the war, Sweden is regarded as 
a wealthy country. Obviously, our living 
standard is higher than that of most 
countries which were stricken by the con- 
flict. But when we find that in the United 
Nations list of contributions Sweden fig- 
ures as number eight from the top, it 
must be said that our resources have been 
overestimated. After the five Great Pow- 
ers, also members of the Security Council, 
come India and Canada, followed by 
Sweden with her population of 6.7 mil- 
lions. This contribution schedule, which 
makes Sweden responsible for 2.35 per 
cent of the total United Nations budget, 
is also applied to membership dues in 
certain other organizations. We hope that 
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Sweden's quota will be reduced at the 
next meeting of the General Assembly.” 


By a SIMULTANEOUs PUBLICATION on 
February 18 of Norwegian and Swedish 
confidential war-time documents it was 
officially revealed that in April 1940 both 
the Norwegian and Russian Governments 
expressed their desire that Sweden should 
remain neutral. While Russia so informed 
the German Government, the Norwegian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Halvdan 
Koht, explained the situation to the Brit- 
ish and the French. Publication of the 
two “White Papers” was coordinated af- 
ter a previous exchange of texts so as to 
obviate unnecessary conflicts. The Rus- 
sian démarche was related in the Swedish 
paper and the Norwegian in the text of a 
document published in Oslo. “Such an ex- 
haustive publication of diplomatic docu- 
ments so soon after the event is a rare 
occurrence,’ wrote the Gothenburg Han- 
dels- och Sjéfarts-Tidning. “In Swedish 
history it is without precedent.” “All 
Norwegians will now see that from the 
very start, the Norwegian Government 
understood that preservation of Swedish 
neutrality was a question of life and death 
for our country,” declared the Conserva- 
tive Morgenbladet of Oslo. 


Tue Popuration of Stockholm at the 
beginning of this year was 688,482. 
Greater Stockholm, including the garden 
city suburbs, on January | had a total 
population of 870,571. 


Dr. ArNE Bs6rnBERG, special assistant 
to Prof. Gunnar Myrdal, Swedish Min- 
ister of Commerce, was made chief of the 


European section of the United Nations 
Department of Public Information. His 
headquarters will be at Lake Success, 
from where he will supervise all United 
Nations information centers in Europe. 
Another important post was assigned Dr, 
Sven Bjérklund, a specialist in study 
courses at the University of Stockholm. 
He was made chief of the United Nations 
personnel training. 


Tue NuMBER OF ForeIGNERs living in 
Sweden at the beginning of February was 
about 120,000, including stateless per- 
sons. Of these, 58,000 have permission to 
work. The rest consists, to a great extent, 
of relatives of foreigners who are gain- 
fully employed and persons who have 
been transported from Germany by the 
Swedish Red Cross. The biggest single 
group, of about 18,000, are Baltic refu- 
gees. Next to this come the Danes with 
12,900 and the Norwegians with 8,127. 
Industry, which is in great need of work- 
ers, has absorbed the major parts of those 
who have working permits, or 28,700, 
while agriculture and fishing have claimed 
some 6,000. Domestic positions have been 
found by about 5,000 foreigners, while 
another 5,000 are engaged in business. 


Ar tue Enp or 1946, the world total 
of shipping under construction amounted 
to 3.670.000 tons d.w. Over 50 percent 
of this, or about 1,940,000 tons, is being 
built in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land. The United States comes second 
with 327,000 tons, followed by Sweden 
with 248,000 tons. 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA 


A SKI HOUSE RANCH IN CALIFORNIA FOR SALE 


Scandinavians in America 


A meeting of the board of directors of 
The American-Swedish Historical Foun- 
dation was held February 19. The Cura- 
tor, Dr. Marshall W. S. Swan, reported 
that the publicity campaign was going 
splendidly, the news about the donation 
of Jenny Lind letters to the Museum hav- 
ing been on the front pages of several 
papers. The Treasurer reported that the 
Foundation was again operating “in the 
black.” Next Fall a Swedish Sea Trans- 
port exhibition will be arranged assisted 
materially by The Swedish American 
Line. 

Dr. Marshall W. S. Swan went to Swe- 
den on March 14 to renew contacts there. 

Rolf A. Christensen, Norway’s Consul 
General in New York, was recently ap- 
pointed to the post of Minister to Mexico. 
Mr. Christensen has served in New York 
since 1925 after having served in France, 
England, Italy and Norway. He was ap- 
pointed Consul General in Rotterdam in 
1934, but was transferred back to New 
York a few weeks later to succeed Consul 
General Wilhelm Morgenstierne. Consul 
Erling S. Bent, San Pedro, has been 
named to succeed Mr. Christensen as Nor- 
way’s Consul General in New York. 


The department of Scandinavian lan- 
guages and literatures at the University 
of North Dakota, one of the oldest de- 
partments of its kind in the Middle West, 
could observe its 55th anniversary at the 
beginning of the present academic year. 
It is also unique among the departments 
of the University in that it was founded 
by special legislative action. 

In 1891 the state legislature passed the 
following resolution: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Trustees of 
the State University at Grand Forks to 
cause to be taught at said institution the 
Scandinavian languages, and they shall 
for that purpose immediately after the 
taking effect of this act employ as one of 
the teachers of said institution a profes- 
sor learned in those languages.” 

In compliance with this act, Rev. 
George T. Rygh was elected instructor in 
Scandinavian languages, beginning his 
work in the fall of 1891. After four years 
of service he resigned. Owing to lack of 
appropriations, instruction in the Scan- 
dinavian languages was suspended for 
some years. 

In 1898 the department was reorgan- 
ized by Professor E. J. Rollefson, who 
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divided his time between the teaching of 
Scandinavian languages and physics for 
the next three year period. 

In 1901 Professor John Tingelstad 
came to the University as Professor of 
German and Scandinavian languages, in 
which capacity he served for ten years, 
devoting his time from 1911 until his 
resignation in the spring of 1929 entirely 
to the teaching of Scandinavian languages 
and literatures. A popular teacher, he 
was particularly noted for his interpreta- 
tion of Ibsen’s dramas. 

Since the fall of 1929, Dr. Richard 
Beck, specialist in the field of Icelandic 
and Norwegian literature, has been Pro- 
fessor of Scandinavian languages and lit- 
eratures and head of the department. 

At present the department gives in- 
struction in Norwegian, both for begin- 
ners and more advanced students, in Mod- 
ern Icelandic, and in Old Norse. 

Courses are offered in the history of 
Norwegian literature, and in Scandina- 
vian literature generally, in the works of 
Ibsen, and in the history of the Norwe- 
gian people. The department was one of 
the first in the country to introduce re- 
cently a general course in Modern Scan- 
dinavian literature in English translation. 

Thus the department aims, as far as 
possible, to offer courses on Scandinavian 
literature and culture generally. How- 
ever, because of the great demand for 
these, Norwegian language and literature 
continues to receive most attention. 

Correspondence courses in Norwegian 
and Icelandic are also offered through 
the Division of Correspondence study at 
the University and have attracted a num- 
ber of students from various parts of the 
country. 

The department further serves as an 
information center, as it is constantly be- 
ing called upon to furnish information 
regarding the Scandinavian countries, 
their history and civilization. 
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Besides his teaching duties since com- 
ing to the University, Dr. Beck has writ- 
ten extensively on Scandinavian subjects, 
especially Norwegian and Icelandic lit- 
eratures. He is the editor of several im- 
portant books in the field and the co- 
author of “The History of Scandinavian 
Literature” published by the Dial Press 
of New York in 1938. He has also con- 
tributed numerous articles and book re- 
views to American and Scandinavian 
learned and popular publications on Scan- 
dinavian literature and culture. 

Much in demand as a public speaker 
and lecturer he has delivered hundreds of 
addresses on the same subjects in Eng- 
lish, Norwegian, and Icelandic in various 
parts of the United States, Canada, and 
Iceland. He has also been very active in 
Scandinavian-American 
ganizations. 

He is past president and still an execu- 
tive-committee member of The Society 
for the Advancement of Scandinavian 
Study, a national organization; president 
of the Leif Erikson Association for North 
Dakota; past president of The Icelandic 
National League of America and of The 
Grand Forks Sons of Norway lodge. 

In recognition of his work and services 
in the field of Scandinavian literatures 
and culture, Dr. Beck has been decorated 
as both Knight and Commander of the 
Icelandic Order of the Falcon, as Knight, 
first class, of the Order of St. Olaf, and 
awarded the Royal Danish Medal of Lib- 
eration. He has also been elected an hon- 
orary member of many Norwegian-Amer- 
ican, Icelandic-American and Canadian 
organizations. 

Mr. Hans Christian Sonne, Danish- 
American banker and author of books on 
economics, was recently made a Com- 
mander of the Order of Dannebrog by 
King Christian X of Denmark. Mr. Sonne 
is a treasurer of The American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation. 
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THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, 
by means of interchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information 


ESTABLISHED BY NIELS POULSON, IN 1911 


Trustees: Henry Goddard Leach, Honorary President; Lithgow Osborne, President; Harold 
S. Deming, G. Hilmer Lundbeck, Harold C. Urey, Georg Unger Vetlesen, Vice Presidents; 
Hans Christian Sonne, Treasurer; Conrad Bergendoff, Robert Woods Bliss, E. A. Cappelen- 
Smith, Clifford Nickels Carver, James Creese, Robert Herndon Fife, Halldér Hermannsson, 
Hamilton Holt, Edwin O. Holter, William Hovgaard, George N. Jeppson, Nils R. Johaneson, 
A. Sonnin Krebs, William W. Lawrence, John M. Morehead, Ray Morris, Kenneth Ballard Mur- 
dock, Charles J. Rhoads, Frederic Schaefer, Thomas J. Watson, Harald M. Westergaard. 
Affiliates: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Grevturegatan 16, Stockholm, J. S. Ed- 
strém, President; Osten Undén, A. F. Enstrém, and The Svedberg, Vice Presidents; Adéle 
Heilborn, Director; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab, Ny Kongensgade 4, Copen- 
hagen K, Viggo Carstensen, President; Secretary, Mrs. Annette Dalgas Jerrild; Helge Peter- 
sen, H. C. M@ller, Vice Presidents; Tage Langebek, Treasurer; Norway—Norge-Amerika 
Foreningen, Roald Amundsensgate 1, Oslo, H. O. Christophersen, President; Birger Olafsen, 
Secretary ; Iceland—lIslenzk-Ameriska Félagid, Reykjavik, Sigurthur Nordal, President; Rag- 
nar Olafsson, Secretary. Associates: All who are in sympathy with the aims of the Foundation 
are invited to become Associates. Regular Associates, paying $3.00 annually, receive the Re- 
view. Sustaining Associates, paying $10.00 annually, receive the Review and Ctasstcs. Life 


Associates, paying $200.00 once for all, receive all publications. 


The Trustees 


H. E. Lithgow Osborne, former Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Norway, was elected 
President of the Foundation at the annual 
meeting of the trustees. Mr. Ray Morris 
of New York, Mr. Kenneth Ballard Mur- 
dock of Boston, and Mr. Frederic Schae- 
fer of Pittsburgh were elected trustees. 
Captain John A. Gade, Charter Trustee, 
resigned. Mr. Henry Goddard Leach was 
elected President Emeritus. Mr. Leach is 
continuing his lecture tour to American 
colleges and universities. He has at this 
writing lectured in 35 states with 13 
states yet to be visited. 


Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab 


Our Danish Affiliate has, during the 
Winter, carried on an intensive campaign 
for money in order to help the many 
hundreds of energetic young Danes who 
wish to study in the U.S.A. and who are 
daily giving the Copenhagen office concern 
because it is only able to give Fellowships 
to a very small fraction of them. This 
campaign started with a meeting in 
“Staerekassen” in Copenhagen at which 
oecusion the Crown Prince, the Prime 


Minister, the American Minister to Den- 
mark, the Director of Denmark’s National 
Bank, and Professor Niels Bohr in their 
speeches expressed the importance and 
necessity of enabling the young genera- 
tion to study in the leading country of the 
world. The President, Viggo Carstensen, 
who visited the U.S.A. in the Spring, was 
very proud to announce in the Foundation 
office that the income in the first three 
months of the drive had exceeded 300,000 
crowns. We are sure that the tireless 
President who is rightly called ‘“Amer- 
ica’s best friend in Denmark”’ and his en- 
ergetic Secretary, Mrs. Jerrild, will not 
rest until they can announce that the first 
half million crowns have been reached. 
Good luck, Denmark! 


Norge-Amerika Foreningen 


Norge-Amerika F ondet, which for many 
years arranged for the interchange of 
Fellows between Norway and the U.S.A., 
has now become part of the newly organ- 
ized Norge-Amerika Foreningen. Norge- 
Amerika Fondet has been an affiliate of 
the Foundation since 1919. Its predeces- 
sor from 1913 to 1919 was a Norwegian 
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Government Commission “The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation’s Norske Kom- 
mitte.”” The student interchange, how- 
ever, began in 1909 when the committee 
organizing The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation (incorporated 1911) brought 
to America the first Norwegian Fellow of 
the Foundation, Dr. Haakon Styri. 

For the last twenty years Norge-Amer- 
ika Fondet has been carrying on a great 
work which has increased enormously af- 
ter the Liberation. During the one and a 
half years since the end of the war seven- 
teen Fellows with stipend and 131 Hon- 
orary Fellows have been sent from Nor- 
way to U.S.A. Since the first Fellows were 
sent from Norway in 1909, 111 Fellows 
with stipend and approximately 240 Hon- 
orary Fellows have visited the United 
States. 

Nordmanns-Forbundet in Oslo has gen- 
erously supplied the offices for the two 
Foundations, and its personnel has also 
given daily attention to the project. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-one years the General 
Secretary of Nordmanns-Forbundet, Mr. 
Arne Kildal, has functioned as secretary 
of Fondet. Especially to Mr. Kildal, 
Americans express their gratitude for his 
unrewarded leadership these many years. 

At a meeting in the Spring the follow- 
ing were elected officers of the new Nor- 
way-America Association: Dr. Philos H. 
O. Christophersen, President, Hans Fr. 
Nielsen, Vice President, Egil Sundt, Karl 
Evang, and C. W. Eger. Judge Paal Berg 
was elected Chairman of the Board and 
Mivind Lorentzen Vice Chairman of the 
Board. 

In order to keep in touch with the 
former Fellows a ‘‘Fellows’ Society of the 
Norway-America Fund” was _ recently 
formed. The society is represented on the 
Board of the Association, and its presi- 
dent is Mr. Hans Frithjof Nielsen, who is 
president of Den Norske Creditbank. 


Sverige Amerika Stiftelsen 
During the month of April, Mrs. Adele 
Heilborn, Director of The Sweden-Amer- 


ica Foundation, visited America with her 
husband, Mr. Helge Heilborn. Their visit 
was largely a business trip dealing with 
the various operations of the two papers 
in Sweden of which he is President— 
Dagens Nyheter and Expressen. Recent 
donations to the Foundation include $25,- 
000 each from Mr. J. Sigfrid Edstrém of 
Stockholm and Mr. Justus P. Seeburg of 
Palm Springs, California. 


American Fellows 1947-1948 


The national jury of specialists of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation have 
awarded fourteen Fellowships with sti- 
pends for Americans to study in Scandi- 
navia the next academic year. Each stu- 
dent is assured a minimum of $2,000 
either directly from the Foundation or 
through the G.I. Bill of Rights or other 
sources. There were 276 applications 
from 118 universities, schools of tech- 
nology, and colleges. The most popular 
subjects of study were Economics 34 ap- 


plicants, Social Studies 28, Language and 
Literature 25, Chemistry 18, Art 19, His- 
tory 16, Architecture 14, Political Science 
13, Engineering 12, Theology 12. 


To Denmark 


The Carol and Hans Christian Sonne 
Fellowship 


Hans Anpreas LiILtLEvik—$1,717.37 to 
study Protein Chemistry in Denmark. 
Age 31; Married; St. Olaf College at 
Northfield, Minnesota, B.A. 1938; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, M.S. 
1940; University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis, Ph.D. 1946; Instructor of Chem- 
istry at the Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


To Norway 
The Frederic Schaefer Fellowships 


Herman Astrup LarsEN—$2,000 to 
study Theology in Norway. Age 30; Mar- 
ried; St. Olaf College, Northfield, Min- 
nesota, B.A. cum laude 1936; Luther 
Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, B.Th. 1940; At present attending 
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Yale University, Divinity School, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Kart Fritsor Rotvaac—$1,000 to 
study Political Science in Norway. Age 
33; Married ; St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minnesota, B.A. 1941; University of Min- 
nesota Graduate School; Officer, U.S. 
Army. 


The Olaf Halvorson Fellowships 


Sverre InGvaLtp ScHELDRUP—$1,500 
to study Labor Relations in Norway. Age 
89; Married; University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks, North Dakota, B.A. 
1928, B.S. 1930, M.A. 1932. Instructor in 
Economics at Huron College, Huron, 
South Dakota and at Texas A. and M. 
College, College Station, Texas. 


The New York Chapter Fellowship 


Joun Voenitp Lunp—$1,000 to study 
Journalism and the Norwegian Press in 
Norway. Age 43; Married; University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington, B.A. 
1926; University of Oslo, Oslo, Norway, 
1927 (no degree). Asst. Professor of 
Journalism, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


To Sweden 
The New York Chapter Fellowship 


Tuomas A. S—EBEoK—$1,500 to study 
Finno-Ugric Linguistics in Sweden. Age 
26; unmarried; University of Chicago, 
Illinois, B.A. 1941; Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey, M.A. 1943, 
Ph.D. 1945. Instructor in Linguistics, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


The John G. Bergquist Fellowships 


Ratpu THEeopore HotmMan—$1,000 to 
study Chemistry in Sweden. Age 29; Mar- 
ried; University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, B.S. 1939; Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
M.S. 1941; University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, Ph.D. 1944; Medi- 
cinska Nobelinstitutet, Stockholm, Swe- 
den, 1946-1947. Instructor of Physical 
Chemistry, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


Mary K. BLoretses—$500 (grant) to 
study Management of Food Service De- 
partments in Scandinavian Institutions, 
Sweden. Age 42; Married. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City, B.S. 1939, M.A. 1942. Director of 
Nutrition at the Hospital For Joint Dis- 
eases, New York City. 


Fellowship Contributed by Former Fellows 


SereENus Gien PavutseEn—$1,435 to 
study Architecture in Sweden. Age 29; 
Married; The University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, 1938-1942; The University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, B.Arch. 1947. Senior Critic, School 
of Architecture, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The A. E. Paulson-Robert Woods Bliss 
Fellowships 


Jack Atvin Ruopes—$1,500 to study 
Political Science in Sweden. Age 26; un- 
married; The University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma, B.A. 1943, Graduate 
Research Fellowship, 1943-1944; Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Master of Public Adm. 1945, Ph.D. 
Teaching Fellow and Tutor, Department 
of Government, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Lorin Joun Mutitins—$500 (Grant 
to study in Scandinavia, $100 from the 
New York Chapter—$400 from Paulson- 
Bliss Fellowship) to study Biological Sta- 
tions in Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 
Age 28; unmarried; University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, Ph.D. 1940; 
Officer, U.S. Army. 


The John Motley Morehead Fellowships 


Rosert Atton Porter—$1,000 to 
study Statistics in Sweden. Age 28; Mar- 
ried; Harvard College, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, B.A. cum laude 1940; New 
York University, New York City, Certifi- 
cate With Distinction; Institute of Sta- 
tistics, University of North Carolina, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, Ph.D. 1948. Officer, 
U.S. Army. Student Research Assistant, 
University of North Carolina, Raleigh. 
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Nicnotas Aston BeapLtes—$1,000 to 
study Labor Relations in Sweden. Age 
28; unmarried ; University of North Caro- 
lina, Raleigh, North Carolina, B.A. 1940; 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado, M.A. 1947. Field Examiner, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Officer, 
U.S. Army. 


The Justus P. Seeburg Fellowship 


Cates Warner—$1,800 to study Me- 
chanical Engineering in Sweden. Age 24; 
unmarried; University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, B.S. 1944. Instructor 
in the Engineering School, Tufts College, 
Medford, Massachusetts. 


Augustana Chapter 


The big event for the Augustana Chap- 
ter this year was Dr. Henry Goddard 
Leach’s visit on January 17, at which time 
he addressed the members with humor 
and seriousness on “Scandinavian and 
American Democracy.” The social com- 
mittee was headed by Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Mauritz Johnson, 
and Dr. and Mrs. A. D. Lundholm. He 
spent several days visiting the institu- 
tions of the Tri Cities under Chapter 
leadership, was entertained by the Facul- 
ties, and was on the radio. 

The Chapter maintains a Scandinavian 
Room in the Augustana Library. Books 
and literature of all kinds are lent to 
those interested. And the members are 
busy adding antiques, mementoes, and 
pictures to the Library. 


California Chapter 


Dr. Henry Goddard Leach was the guest 
of honor and speaker at the annual dinner 
meeting of the California Chapter last 
February 20. He lectured also at the Uni- 
versity of California. Vice Consuls G. 
Coln of Denmark, S. O. Thorlaksson of 
Iceland, G. Rindal of Norway, and T. 
Brandel of Sweden officially represented 
the Scandinavian countries. 
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The following officers were elected: 
president, Olof Lundberg; first vice presi- 
dent, Dr. Arthur G. Brodeur; second vice 
president, Dr. S. Einarsson; third vice 
president, Dr. T. Harper Goodspeed; 
secretary, Peter Guldbrandsen; treasurer, 
Soren C. Roinestad; member-at-large of 
the Executive Committee, J. W. Beck- 
man. The new treasurer, Mr. Roinestad, 
has recently been named Pacific Coast 
District President of the “Sons of Nor- 


9 


way. 


Chicago Chapter 


So that the Chicago Chapter members 
and their friends could meet Mr. Chris- 
tian Oftedahl, prominent member of the 
Norwegian Parliament and publisher of 
the Stavanger Aftenblad, a tea was held 
on January 17. Mr. Oftedahl addressed 
the meeting, and a new color film on Nor- 
way was shown. 

Mr. Valdimar Bjgrnson, who is now 
Vice Consul of Iceland in Minneapolis, 
associate editor of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch, and radio commen- 
tator for Station KSTP, gave an address 
on “My Four Years in Iceland” at the 
February 17 tea-meeting. Having just 
returned from the United States Legation 
in Reykjavik, where he had served as a 
liaison officer of the U.S. Navy to nego- 
tiate the agreement defining our rights in 
Iceland, Mr. Bjgrnson spoke with au- 
thority and literary charm. 

March 18 the Chicago Chapter took a 
tour through Sweden, all the way from 
Northern Lapland to Skane in southern- 
most Sweden, under the very able guid- 
ance of Mr. G. W. Cronquist of Stock- 
holm, who selected the best pictures from 
his 11,000-color-slide collection. 

Mr. Viggo Carstensen, President of 
Danmark-Amerika Fondet in Copen- 
hagen, and his wife were guests of honor 
at a dinner given by the ASF Chicago 
Chapter at the Congress Hotel, April 9. 
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Mr. Carstensen, besides being head of 
our Danish sister organization, is an at- 
torney to the Supreme Court of Denmark 
and legal adviser to the Embassy of the 
United States and to the American Con- 
sulate General in Copenhagen. Another 
guest was Captain Gert Meidell, who is 
Vice President of the Scandinavian Air- 
lines System. Miss Svanhild Helland 
Hansen, celebrated Norwegian soprano, 
presented the musical entertainment; the 
Denmark House provided an exhibit of 
Danish arts and crafts. 


New York Chapter 


The New York Chapter has had two 
recent assemblies. The first was the 
March 14 Quiz Party, led by Professor 
Bryn Hovde, President of the New 
School for Social Research and former 
Fellow of the Foundation. Team leaders 
were: Consul General Helgi Briem for 
Iceland; Mr. Haugland from the Nor- 
wegian Office of Information for Nor- 
way; Major Rohde (husband of Ruth 
Bryan Owen) for Denmark; Mr. Allan 
Kastrup from the Swedish News Ex- 
change and Mr. Sven Ahmann of Dagens 
Nyheter for Sweden; and Colonel H. 
Mead Rogers, former Director of the 
Foundation, for the United States. Nor- 
way won! Sweden came in second and 
Iceland, third. Afterwards, refreshments 
were served and there was a general “get 
together” for all. 

The second meeting was the Spring 
Festival on April 11, which took the form 
of a hill-billy party. The Consuls Gen- 
eral of the respective Scandinavian coun- 
tries were special guests-of-honor. 

A Valentine party had been scheduled, 
but was cancelled because of the death of 
Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden. 


Santa Barbara Chapter 


A.S.F. has now happily given birth to 
another child! A new Chapter has been 
organized in Santa Barbara on the initia- 


tive of energetic Mrs. Marie Jendresen. 
When Dr. Leach visited Santa Barbara 
February 16 and 17 the Chapter organiz- 
ers arranged two lectures, two luncheons, 
one dinner, and two receptions largely 
attended by the people of that beautiful 
city on the Pacific. Those provided the 
final push to the organization of the Chap- 
ter which already is getting big and 
sound. 

Here are the officers: President, The 
Honorable Mr. Hoffmann Philip (U.S. 
Minister to Norway 1930-1935); First 
Vice President and Chairman of the 
Board, Dr. Charles Jacobs; Second Vice 
President and Program Chairman, Count- 
ess Karen de Roaldes; Third Vice Presi- 
dent, Wm. Olivarius; Secretary, Mrs. 
George Streeter (Ingeborg Landen); 
Treasurer, Ingeborg Praetorius ; Advisory 
Board, His Highness Prince Erik of Den- 
mark, Miss Mabel Washburn, Mrs. John 
Jameson, Mrs. John Elliott Shaw, Dr. 
Rudolph Lindquist, Rev. George A. 
Spindt, Rev. Nordahl B. Thorpe, Dr. A. 
P. Ousdal. 

As you will see, the Chapter has royal 
blood in its veins, and we wish it a long 
and successful life. 


Seattle Chapter 


This Chapter, which was reorganized 
last year, has held several successful meet- 
ings during the winter. Addresses have 
been given by Dr. Andrew Hilen, Profes- 
sor Halvorsen, and Professor Skaar from 
Norway, and Mr. Erik Svart from Den- 
mark. The meetings are usually held in 
Parrington Hall on the University of 
Washington campus. At a meeting last 
November one of the students from Scan- 
dinavia (fifteen of whom are made honor- 
ary members of the Chapter during their 
stay on the University of Washington 
campus) read an excellent paper on the 
activities of the Copenhagen University 
students during the occupation. 
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On February 7 the Chapter held a din- 
ner in honor of Dr. Henry Goddard 
Leach, then lecturing at the University of 
Washington. The President, Professor 
Edwin J. Vickner, presided. Among the 
speakers were the Scandinavian Consuls, 
professors of the university and the Ice- 
landic-American Jacobina Johnson. The 
Chapter is maintaining a program of 
monthly assemblies. 


Southern California Chapter 


On February 19 the Chapter held a 
dinner at the University Club in Los 
Angeles in honor of Dr. Henry Goddard 
Leach. The President, Professor David 
K. Bjork, presided. Among the partici- 
pants were noted the Scandinavian Con- 
suls, Fellows from several universities, 
two California Fellowship Donors of the 
Foundation—Mr. Justus P. Seeburg and 
Mr. Olaf Halvorson—and Miss Praetor- 
ius of Santa Barbara, who attended the 
organizing dinner for the Foundation in 
New York in 1909 and has ever since been 
our loyal friend. 

Photographs of the dinner may be ob- 
tained from the president, 809 Malcolm 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 






New Chapters 


In the wake of Dr. Leach’s lecture tour 
in forty-eight states new chapters are be- 
ing organized in Texas and several other 
states, including Tacoma, Washington. 
So you will realize, dear reader, that 
A.S.F. is not getting old or tired—it is in 
fact getting more and more -popular all 
over the states. Dr. Leach’s lecture tour 
has stimulated the popularity of A.S.F. 
immensely, and both Dr. Leach and A.S.F. 
seem to be, in the words of Bjgrnson “red 
with life’s vigor as never before.” 
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Modern Danish Authors. Edited by Eve- 
lyn Heepe and Niels Heltberg, translated by 
Evelyn Heepe. The Scandinavian Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 1946. 222 pp. Price $1.85. 

I should like to begin by wishing this modest 
but important little book all the success in the 
world. It is, I believe, the first attempt on the 
part of any Danish publishing house to launch 
an anthology of Danish authors in an English 
translation. Its burden is correspondingly 
heavy; for very few English-speaking readers 
have any knowledge of Danish literature. 
Aside from Kierkegaard and Andersen, is 
there any writer in the whole body of this lit- 
erature with whom the literate American is 
truly familiar. And if there is not, who is to 
blame? Not, I suspect, the Danish publisher. 

Here we have what for many Americans will 
be a first glimpse into a small but rich world. 
Even a comprehensive anthology cannot do 
more than that; and since this is by no means 
a comprehensive anthology, the glimpse is a 
somewhat tantalizing one. Some of the authors 
are represented by two short pieces, some by 
one, some by a mere fragment, violently de- 
tached from a novel or a play. All, in brief, 
have been subjected to an editorial exigenev 
which I do not quite understand, and which 
puts them at a certain disadvantage. 

Then, too, there is the matter of translation. 
Very: few translators can perform their task 
without abstracting something from the orig- 
inal—some fragment of living flesh, some vital 
blood. Indeed it almost seems as if only very 
great and powerful works, like War and Peace, 
can arise from this operation, bleeding from 
every vein, but somehow still towering above 
us in all their original majesty and scope. So 
it is not surprising that one should feel that 
something here has been lost in the process of 
translation. There are suggestions all the way 
through the book of certain kinds of strength 
and certain kinds of subtlety which have not 
been able to escape from the Danish into the 
English. This, if we are just, we should ascribe 
rather to a privacy in the language than to a 
deficiency in the translator. Miss Heepe does 
an agreeable and fluent job—indeed, in her 
handling of a very delicate writer like Edith 
Rode, she does a good deal more than that. 

And in any case, whatever its shortcomings 
may be, this anthology is both a living and a 
valuable work. It is living because every writer 
in it has something to offer; and it is valuable 
because it is an introduction from which much 


can be hoped. For example, what an admirable 
thing it would be if some enterprising Ameri- 
can publisher were to put out a translation of 
Aage Dons’ novel Where All Roads Meet. The 
editors have given us here one chapter, or per- 
haps part of one chapter, of this novel; and 
yet, even from this, it is possible to guess that 
Where All Roads Meet is an interesting, orig- 
inal, and powerful book. It is, among other 
things, a study of a fascist personality; and 
though we are far from unfamiliar with fascist 
personalities in this country, we cannot know 
too much about them. Mr. Dons’ Wilhelm is a 
fascist because he is absolutely and irremedi- 
ably second-rate: that is to say that, when he 
encounters something superior to himself, he 
passionately desires either to possess it or to 
destroy it. He is pathetic and horrible and 
wicked; he is the pseudo-hero; and because we 
have perhaps not seen the last of him and his 
kind, we need all the news of him that we can 
get. 

Mr. Dons should be read, not as a fragment, 
but as a whole; for it is only then that the 
power and urgency of his theme can hope to 
overcome the slight but persistent obstacle of 
translation. This is doubtless true of other 
authors in this book. Let me just mention Kaj 
Munk. He was a well-known poet and drama- 
tist, but he remained to his dving day the 
pastor of a small country parish on the west 
coast of Jutland. He is represented here by a 
short story of perhaps more charm than conse- 
quence, and by two dramatic fragments which 
are more perplexing than perspicuous and from 
one of which we might get an altogether false 
impression. And (as the editors tell us) Kaj 
Munk had at one time an enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the “Strong Man.” But he abandoned 
this as time went on; and when the Strong 
Men invaded his country he fought them so 
hard in his articles and sermons that at last 
they were obliged to drag him from his pas- 
torage one night and leave his dead body in a 
ditch. I wish that one of his sermons had been 
published here; or, better still, that in the 
course of time we might get a whole volume 
of them. 

At the end of the book there is the work of 
another martyr—two letters written by a boy 
called Kim Malthe-Bruun on the eve of his 
execution by the Nazis. One is addressed to his 
fiancée and one to his mother. Almost all let- 
ters written by people who are about to die in 
a good cause, with a clear conscience, and a 
loving heart, are part of world literature. 
These two are no exception. 

Otherwise, aside from Kjeld Abell’s very 
interesting and ingenious dramatic fragment, 
the pieces here do not have a very contempo- 
rary flavor. Among them Edith Rode’s wit and 
Tom Kristensen’s brilliance appear at first to 
be outstanding; but it is only when you have 
read and re-read such a writer as Martin 
Andersen Nex6é that you begin to realize that 
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about most of this literature there hangs, as it 
were, a deceptive mildness. It is not really 
mild at all. After you have read it again and 
again it reveals itself for what it really is, an 
inward-turning literature, capable of a great 
but controlled violence. It is activated by a 
slow, an almost cautious, but none the less an 
intense search for the truth. It seems, even at 
its gayest, to be preoccupied with some private 
and rather solemn world. It does not yield its 
secrets easily. But those who search it will find 
everywhere the evidence of integrity: and it is 
upon integrity such as this that the heroic age 
of literature, which most of us believe to be 
near at hand, must build its towers. 


GeorcGe DANGERFIELD 


Mandrake Root. By Janet Diebold, Holt. 
1946. 227 pp. Price $2.50. 


The strength of this first novel lies more in 
the author’s skill in creating a feeling of hor- 
ror and suspense rather than in construction 
and characterization. For though we fear for 
and sympathize with Joanna Geyer in her 
unequal struggle with two possessive men, 
neither she nor her suitors ever come quite to 
life, and the situations in which she, mostly 
unwittingly, finds herself enmeshed put a 
great demand on the reader’s credulity, not 
to say patience. 

The daughter of an American scientist, 
Joanna goes to Denmark for some postgrad- 
uate work at a folk high school. There she 
learns of the “Ambassador,” a retired diplo- 
mat who gives courses in foreign affairs to a 
select group of students in his nearby chateau. 
He has known her father, and insists she join 
his seminar. 

Among the pupils is an American, Jimmy 
Logan. The lecture hours soon develop into 
fierce duels between Logan and the diplomat 
for the young college girl from the States. 
How she finally escapes from the spider web 
the wicked and apparently quite demented 
“Ambassador” tries to spin around her forms 
the climax of the book. 

Though eerie and haunting, the book is 
badly over-written and contains some situa- 
tions that border on the ludicrous. Mrs. Die- 
bold’s work has, however, the breathless eager- 
ness of youth, which is engaging, and though 
she, to me at least, has fumbled her lead fig- 
ures, many of the smaller characters are 
drawn with keen observation. The flashes of 
the Danish landscape that stud the back- 
ground description are fresh and authentic. 


Hotcer LuNDBERGH 


The Angelic Avengers. By Pierre André- 
zel, Random. 1947. 402 pp. Price $3.00. 


The eternal conflict between good and evil 
and the moral implications of vengeance and 
retribution serve as the theme of this new 
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novel, allegedly written by the well-known 
author, Isak Dinesen. When first published in 
Denmark during the war, it immediately be- 
came a best-seller, as it was understood to be 
an allegory on the fate of Denmark and Nor- 
way suffering under the German yoke. One 
suspects that during the dark days of the 
German occupation, people in general, and 
writers of fiction especially, turned in their 
flights of imagination to the more romantic 
and baroque aspects of human life and exist- 
ence, while at the same time the events of the 
day made the relative value of mercy and re- 
venge toward the wrong-doer of more than 
academic importance. The following words 
spoken by one of the heroines might serve to 
explain the why and wherefore of the present 
volume and perhaps also why it proved to be 
so immensely popular in the country of pub- 
lication: “You serious people must not be too 
hard on human beings for what they choose to 
amuse themselves with when they are shut up 
as in a prison, and are not even allowed to 
say that they are prisoners. If I do not soon 
get a little bit of fun, I shall die.” 

Allegory or no, this is, indeed, a quaint and 
fanciful tale set in a sinister atmosphere 
fraught with signs of impending violence and 
horror; employing her very own brand of 
lucid English prose, the author has fused in 
an admirable manner the strange and ro- 
mantic elements of the story with the deeper 
moral issues involved. Two homeless English 
girls of the mid-nineteenth century fall un- 
knowingly into the hands of white slavers 
posing as a clergyman and his wife, who be- 
friend them and invite them to spend a year 
at their home in Southern France; with the 
gradual disclosure of their predicament and 
the unfolding of the intricate murderous in- 
trigues, the suspense is heightened and the 
story is brought to its stirring climax. How 
justice and retribution are meted out, and 
whether vengeance or the spirit of love and 
mercy finally triumphs over evil will here be 
left for the reader to find out for himself. 

One cannot help feeling, however, that the 
slightly contrived plot and the lack of charac- 
ter delineation have more in common with the 
Gothic romance than with the standards of a 
modern novel; similarly, the liberal use of 
coincidence together with the all black- or 
whiteness of the central characters draws at 
times heavily on one’s credulity; but these are 
just minor drawbacks to an absorbing story 
well told. 

Erik J. Frus 


Three White Horses. By Fingal von Sii- 


dorf. Illustrated by Ernst Halberstadt. 
Little, Brown. 1947. 216 pp. Price $2.50. 


In a note from the publishers’ publicity di- 
rector, we are told that although Miss von 
Siidorf’s fictionized autobiography is not like 
George Kaufman’s “You Can’t Take It With 
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comes to expect the unnatural and bizarre and : worl 
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chiropractor—and the many difficulties he of a Great American — 
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haps unkindly—did not care very much eats 
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have ever come out of this picture-maker’s 
paradise. 

The all-English text, kept down to the strict 
minimum, is informative, to the point, and well 
written. This artistic and sumptuous volume 
should be a “must” for the bookshelves of all 
old and new friends of Norway. 


Erik J. Friis 


Great Adventures and Explorations. By 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson. The Dial Press. 1947. 
788 pp. Price $5. 


This book which in his introduction Stefans- 
son calls “an outline history of the world, to!d 
by its chief discoverers,” reveals man’s effort 
through the centuries to probe his way around 
the globe, from the time of Pytheas, who in 
330 B.c. passed the Pillars of Hercules to reach 
Iceland, up to the discovery of the North and 
South Poles. 

“The very greatest stories of geographic dis- 
covery were never written,” says Stefansson, 
pointing out that Europe was discovered at 
least a million years ago, while “the discovery 
of North America from Asia must have been at 
least ten thousand years before the develop- 
ment of any proper writing anywhere in the 
world.” 

By tying together the original accounts of 
the explorers, their companions or contempo- 
raries, with summarizing and explanatory pas- 
sages, the author has put his highly informa- 
tive material into an extremely readable and 
enjoyable form. 

In addition to answering the who, when, and 
where in this story of the exploration of the 
globe, Stefansson also sheds considerable light 
on such things as the reasons for which many 
of the early expeditions were undertaken, the 
attitude of the explorers of various nations 
toward the inhabitants they found on their 
voyages, early theories in regard to the spheric- 
ity of the earth and to climate and prob'ems of 
navigation in ancient times. 

Stefansson, who last year published Not By 
Bread Alone, shows also in his latest book a 
considerable interest in food and includes sev- 
era! enlightening discussions on the virtue of 
pemmican, “an absolute sine-qua-non” for a 
polar expedition. 

May Spiro 


Opportunity in Alaska. By George Sund- 
borg. Macmillan. 302 pp. Price $2.50. 


Factual and fascinating seem to me two ap- 
propriate words with which to describe George 
Sundbofg’s exhaustive treatise of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. For here we find not only its 
geographical location, aspects, and scenic lure, 
its historical background, its flora and fauna, 
mineral deposits, and native Eskimo tribes. 
As the title explains, the book also offers a 
detailed and well documented chart to work, 
employment, and future in this wintry outpost 
of the United States. It spotlights all the pit- 
falls, it speaks its warnings loudly, it num- 
bers plainly the physical assets of strength 
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Importers of Norwegian books 
Books mailed to any place in the U.S. 


5921—8th Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 


$12.00 
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and endurance that are required—in addition 
to cheer, patience, and some cash—of anyone 
who yearns to settle in the rugged north. But 
it gives also, backed by charts, graphs, and 
statistics, a hopeful picture of the seemingly 
endless opportunities for a healthy, stimulat- 
ing, and fairly well-to-do existence. 

Mr. Sundborg, whose parents were both of 
Swedish extraction, was born in San Fran- 
cisco in 1913. He has lived in the Alaska Ter- 
ritory for four years, working as newspaper- 
man, as supervisor of the Alaska Merit Sys- 
tem (the Territorial Civil Service Agency) 
and as an economist for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. He has traveled over 
much of the Territory, and is therefore emi- 
nently able to interpret this vast country to 
other Americans looking for a place to settle. 
For the Government he has written many tech- 
nical studies on Alaska, its agriculture, ship- 
ping problems, and post-war development, but 
this is his first fuJl length book. 

Opportunity in Alaska carries a warmly 
phrased foreword by Ernest Greuning, Gov- 
ernor of the Territory. There is an admirable 
index and several pages of most useful “Classi- 
fied Information.” A large map and a group 
of excellent photographs serve to make the 
book all the more attractive and entertaining. 


Hotcer LuNpDBERGH 


The Cousins, or Astrid’s Hanpy Summer. 
By Helen Foster Anderson. Illustrations by 
Laura Bannon. Augustana. 198 pp. Price $2.00. 


This is a delightful book for young people. 
It is the story of nine year old Astrid’s happy 
summer in the country with her little lame 
cousin Birget from Oslo. There are other play- 
mates and lots of good fun and adventure is 
“had by all” in this little Swedish community. 

The children learn many a lesson in good 
sportsmanship and honesty during their happy 
days of hayriding, lingonberry picking, and 
craw fishing. A sudden storm and the burning 
of a “haunted” house add to the excitement. 
Another lesson, this one of faith and courage, 
is learned when Birget walks at the end of 
the happy summer thanks to the constant 
messages and encouragement which her cousin 
Astrid gives her. 

Helen Anderson’s portrayal of childhood in 
Sweden gives a real sense of the charming 
simplicity of the countryside and its people. 
There is enough plot and excitement to hold a 
child’s interest throughout. 


Annis Leacn Youne 


Ibsen. By Brian W. Downs. Macmillan. 
1947. 188 pp. Price $3.25. 


These essays are an authoritative study of 
Ibsen by the former Director of Scandinavian 
Studies in the University of Cambridge. It is 
a book for the literate. The best chapter is 
that on “Ibsen and Kierkegaard.” Kierke- 
gaard’s paradox that a single individual is the 
highest power and defeat is triumph is phrased 


Borzoi Books 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
FAIRY TALES 


FROM THE NORTH 


Retold and illustrated by Einar 
Nerman. Marvelous tales from 
the Scandinavian countries. 
Some are old, some new, all fol- 
low closely the originals by An- 
dersen, Selma Lagerlof, Moe, 
Asbj¢grnsen, etc. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


AN ICELAND 
FISHERMAN 


by Pierre Loti. Translated by 
Guy Endore. Illustrated by Fred- 
erick T. Chapman. This stirring 
tale of adventure and romance is 
a masterpiece of French litera- 
ture. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


LITTLE BROTHER 
OF THE WILDERNESS 


The Story of Johnny Appleseed 


by Meridel Le Sueur. Illustrated 
by Betty Alden. This version of 
the story of the man who loved 
apple trees and made it his busi- 
ness to plant them over America 
has all the simplicity of folklore 
plus a singing poetic quality all 
its own. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Send for free catalogue of 
Borzoi Books for Young People. 


ALFRED - A - KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22 


KREIS IEICE 
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by Peer Gynt At vaere sig selv, er sig selv at 
déde. The author’s weakness is undue dis- 
cretion ! 


BOOK NOTES 

Cradled in Thunder, a novel by Matthea 
Thorseth, Superior Publishing Company, 
Seattle, $3.00, is a vigorous full-bodied novel 
of Norwegian immigrants. It may be recom- 
mended for all who are not too “high-hat” in 
their literary tastes. 

Denmark is producine monumental books 
about the Occupation. The latest, 5 Years, is 
sold by Bonnier’s Book Shop, 665 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. Price $3.50. Now it 
can be told. The magnificent illustrations tell 
the hidden story of heroism, long-suffering, 
and tragic laughter. 

A happy event in the world of books is the 
decision of three great Scandinavian publish- 
ing houses—Gvldendalske of Copenhagen, 
Bonnier’s of Stockholm, and Gyldendal of 
Oslo—to set up in New York a joint literary 
agency for American books to be translated 
in Scandinavian. Even more American books 
appear in Scandinavia than does Northern 
literature in America. For the present the 
office is at 665 Lexington Avenue managed by 
Miss Margit Seaburg and Mr. Kurt Bern- 
heim under the supervision of Mr. Ake 
Bonnier. 


Building Industrial Morale Through Hu- 
man Relations by A. C. Malmberg with an 
introduction by the famous Columbia Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, Paul H. Nystrém, has 
been receiving much praise by industries and 
institutions in America. It is a veritable little 
bible for the practical business man. Mr. 
Malmberg generously offers to send the book- 
let free to Associates or Fellows of the Foun- 
dation. A copy will be mailed on receipt 
of a postcard addressed to the Foundation. 


Minneapolis Morning Tribune has published 
a pamphlet of selections by its correspondent 
Hjalmar Bjornson who spent the last five 
months of 1945 in the Scandinavian countries. 
Orders will be honored on request for H jalmar 
Bjornson’s story. THe A™MERICAN-SCANDINA- 
viAN Review will publish new articles by this 
spirited contributor in 1947. 


Trees and Character by William A. Peter- 
son is an Emersonian essay attractively print- 
ed in pamphlet for free distribution on request 
at St. Petersburg, Florida. The author is an 
old and loyal Life Associate of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 


A SECOND BOOK 
OF 
DANISH VERSE 


Translated by 


CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


This anthology supplements and brings 
up to date A Book of Danish Verse, trans- 
lated by S. Foster Damon and Robert 
Silliman Hillyer, which is now out of 
print. 

It presents over forty Danish poets 
from the eighteenth century to the pres- 
ent. All phases of the national genius are 
included, from light, humorous verse, 
love and nature poetry, realistic poems 
of the soil, to patriotic poems of the late 
war. 

Four of the leading Danish poets of 
the nineteenth and twentieth century epit- 
omize the variety of the present an- 
thology: Adam Oehlenschlaeger, whose 
full imagination enriched and revived the 
language; his pupil, Emil Aarestrup, 
whose delicate artistry was a graceful 
refinement of his teacher’s exuberance; 
Steen Steensen Blicher’s somber and 
stern voice from his native Jutland; Hol- 
ger Drachmann’s restless and far-ranging 
poems of the modern age. 

Charles Wharton Stork, teacher, au- 
thor, and distinguished translator of Scan- 
dinavian classics, displays great skill in 
preserving the original meter and rhyme 
scheme without anywhere violating the 


meaning or the mood of the original. 


Bound, $2.50 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


and 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





SHORTEST SEA ROUTE 
England to Norway 


M/S STELLA POLARIS 
M/S ASTREA 
S/S JUPITER 
Sailings 4 Times a Week Each Way 


Cruises: M/S STELLA POLARIS 
EKurope—West Indies 


BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO., INC. 


(B & N Line) 
270 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
PL 9-6923 
Offices in: Bergen, Stavanger, London, Newcastle 





ICELAND 


and the 


ICELANDERS EN KONGE 


BY Christian X af Danmark 
HELGI P. BRIEM 
Consul General of Iceland 


by Niecs EsBEsEN 


A biography of the Danish king 
Dr. Briem has written a short description ‘ blished in D is 
of his country and people with their history ee See: 275 


leading up to the re-establishment of the pages profusely illustrated; the best 
Republic in 1944. 


book ever issued about Christian X. 
The book is profusely illustrated and has ap ee — 
more than forty color photographs by Vigfus 
Sigurgeirsson, and a map of Iceland. 


Price $3.50 
Bound $5.00 


Sold through 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


116 East 64th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


BONNIER’S 
665 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
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TRAVEL 


to Scandinavia! 


For business trips or 
visits ‘home’ SAS is the 
modern way fo travel. 
Copenhagen, 

Oslo, Stockholm 

just overnight from 
New York. More time 
for business or pleasure. 
Luxurious new 
4-engined 

Douglas planes 

— swift, comfortable, 


dependable. 


SSS see ‘ inne oe ss 


avian airlines 


SS 


scandi 





Friendly, efficient 
Scandinavian service 
all the way. 

5 flights weekly. 

Any Travel Agent is 
our Local 
Representative 

or write 

Scandinavian 

Airlines System 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York 20, N. Y. 
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A week’s rest 
and recreation 


is offered the traveller 


USA—SWEDEN 


SWEDEN —USA 


onboard our fast and 
comfortable motorships 


“GOONAWARRA® 


AND 


“KANANGOORA® 


Monthly sailings from 
GOTEBORG and NEW YORK 


Further information can be obtained from 


REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET 


NSATLANTIC 


Agents in New York: THE TRANSATLANTIC S. S. Co., LTD. 
FURNESS, WITHY & C-~ GOTHENBURG 


34, Whitehall Street 
Tel. address “Furness' Tel. address "NIKE” 
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Travel via the Swedish American Line 
the next time you go abroad. 


Relax or play in the delightful atmosphere of a Swedish 
ocean liner. 


“Sm6rgasbord,” and other food specialties of both America 
and Europe, prepared by expert chefs and graciously served, 
are yours to enjoy. 


The GRIPSHOLM and the DROTTNINGHOLM operate 
on a dependable schedule with sailings from New York and 
Gothenburg every other week. 


Accommodations available now for all sailings from August 
through December. 


Travel in the Fall and plan to spend Christmas with relatives 


or friends in Europe. 


For reservations, see your travel agent. His expert 
service and advice are yours at no extra cost. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Offices or Agencies in all leading cities 
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@ Whether your vessels need voyage 
repairs or major structural work, call 
on Todd. Todd shipyards, strategically 


situated around all our coasts, provide 


quick service for ships of all nations. 


TODD 


SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


1 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


For more than half a century, repairers, converters 
and builders of ships for all the world. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN HOBOKEN CHARLESTON, S. C. NEW ORLEANS 
GALVESTON LOS ANGELES SEATTLE BARRANQUILLA LONDON 
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LUNCHEON 
. DINNER 


DANCING 


3 SHOWS NIGHTLY 


6:45 P.M. 10 P.M. 
12:30 A.M. 


THEODORA BROOKS 
A Medley cor 


SVEND JORGENSEN 


When answering advertisements, please mention 


CONCENTRATED 
TOILET WATER 


$3.00 PLUS TAX 


As Lovely as its namesake—St. Lucia of Sweden 


—SPECIAL OFFER—LIMITED TIME— 


Generous Sample of Precious Lucia Night 


Send 25c in coin or stamps to 


LINNEA PERFUMES INC. 


200 W. Onto St. Curicaco 10, ILt. 


A LIST OF 


Six Hundred Books 


BY 
SCANDINAVIANS AND 


ABOUT SCANDINAVIA 
SELECTED BY 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
FOURTH REVISED EDITION 


1946 
Write to the Foundation for free copy 


FREE 
ON APPLICATION 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
Thirty-Fifth Anniversary Booklet. 
Illustrated. 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
Thirty-Fifth Annual Report 1946 


116 East 647TH Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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Two famous 
DELICACIES 


In Wine or Dill Sauce 
KING VASA 


SPISBR@D 


Palatable - Crisp - Nutritious 


ALSO JUST RECEIVED FROM SWEDEN 


FroM PAtRIK OHNBERG KONSERVFABRIK, LYSEKIL From A/B BrépeRNE AMELN, GOTHENBURG 
Whole Anchovies in Lobster Sauce—15 oz. tins Abba Brand Snappy Snacks—3 oz. tins 
Gaffelbitars in Wine Sauce—4% oz. tins Vinga Sill—3 oz. tins _ 

From STIBerGS KONSERVFABRIK, GOTHENBURG Matjes Fillets—3/4 oz. tins 
Stibergs Fishballs—14 oz. tins From AKTIEBOLAGET CORNERS KONSERVFABRIK, LYSEKIL 
Silver Sill in Dill and Ornen’s Kalas-Sill—9 oz. tins 


Worcestérshire Sauce—10 oz. tins From Cur. BJELLAND AND Co. A/S, STAVANGER 
FROM FREDRIKSTAD PRESERVING Co., FREDRIKSTAD Appetitsild (Skin and Boneless Anchovies)— 
Oster’s Anchovies—15 oz. tins 3% oz. tins 
Canape Snacks—3% oz. tins King’s Brand Codroe Caviar—2™% oz. tins 


For sale in all better Delicatessen, Appetizing and Food Stores. We sell only to dealers, but if your 
dealer cannot supply you please write to us. 


Ss. A. HARAM & CO.. INC. 
39 North Moore Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


(II STOCKHOLM 


RESTAURANT RESTAURANT 


BROADWAY'S BIGGEST * 


famed for its 
NITE CLUE SWEDISH CUISINE 


B’WAY bet. 52nd-53rd STS. « 
8: IN THE HEART OF 
eS MID-TOWN AT 


TUN TT ass 27 West 51st Street 


Opposite Rockefeller Center 


3 COMPLETE SHOWS NIGHTLY oe 
Me ee UAT acilities for Banquets 


Atmosphere of elegant sim- 
plicity in the Colonial -Style 


For reservations please call 


The on 
inating 
omy. | 
Drip ar 


Banquet Prt) Party Facilities 
Phone Circle 6-9210 EL 5-8109 
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Featuring Famous Swedish 


Hors d’Oeuvres 
SMORGASBORD 


MWWQ&asdk fF 
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) CLE per sts “ef ary RDRD;‘’]AAXG 
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SS. 


Luncheon - Dinner 
Cafe and Cocktail Lounge 


<h QU QQQy 
; For Reservations Call El. 5-8183 
oh yy (Closed Mondays) : 
hs oA 


142 East 55th Street, New York, 


(East of Lexington Avenue) 


The one and only coffee for the discrim- 
inating coffee drinker. Quality and Econ- 
omy. Now available in tins—Regular, 
Drip and Silex Grinds. 


CAMS CARAS CAWAS CAMS 


Meals are never complete without 
SWEDEN HOUSE CRISPBREAD 
Crisp! 

Palatable! 
Wholesome! 


| GRIPSMOLA 
R¢ STAVRANT 


Net Weight to oz. 


Be convinced of these fine quality food 
products. 
Ask for them at your local dealer. 


Distributed by 
B. WESTERGAARD & CO. 
363-36TH STREET 
BPROCEL YN 32, N.Y. 
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Publications of 
The American-Scandinavian 


Foundation 


FICTION 


Atmguist: Sara Videbeck, and The Chapel 

BLICHER: Twelve Stories 

GEIJERSTAM: The Book About Little Brother .. 
_: Woman Power: A Novel 

HALtstRéM: Selected Short Stories 

HEIDENSTAM: The Charles Men, 2 volumes .. 

JacoBsEN: Niels Lyhne ........... Sarees 

Jonas Li: The Family at Gilje . 

SGpERBERG: Selected Short Stories 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN BY HrMse tr. Illustrated .. 
BreMer: America of the Fifties. Illustrated 

Epvarp Griec, by D. Monrad-Johansen. Illustrated 
Tue Lire oF Ore Butt, by Mortimer Smith. Illustrated 


HISTORICAL 


HeEmeNSTAM: The Swedes and Their Chieftains. Illustrated 
AHNLUND: Gustav Adolf the Great 


POETRY 


Anthology of Swedish Lyrics 1750-1925 .. 
TEGNER: Poems (Frithjof’s Saga, and Children of the Lord’s Supper) 
By6rnson: Poems and Songs 
—: Arnljot Gelline 
Runeserc: The Tales of Ensign Stal 
Otr1k: A Book of Danish Ballads 
Anthology of Norwegian Lyrics 
Icelandic Poems and Stories 
A Second Book of Danish Verse 


DRAMA 


Horserc: Three Comedies 
_: Four Plays 
SicuryONssonN: Modern Icelandic Plays ...... 
IsseN: Early Plays (Catiline, The Warrior's Barrow, Olaf Liljekrans) 


SCANDINAVIAN PLAYS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Series I: Swedish Plays 
Series II: Norwegian and Danish Plays 


FROM THE OLD NORSE 


The Prose Edda (The Younger a - 
The Poetic Edda (The Elder Edda) .. 
Norse Mythology 

The King’s Mirror 

Four Icelandic Sagas ... 

Vatnsdalers’ Saga 

Hollander: The Skalds 

Leaco: A Pageant of Old Scandinavia 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


Gustarson: Six Scandinavian Novelists 

Topsére-JENSEN: Scandinavian Literature. Illustrated 

Husrtvept: Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain ... 
ScHLaucH: Romance in Iceland 


OTHER BOOKS 


Laurin-HaNNover-THus: Scandinavian Art; with 375 illustrations 
KIERKEGAARD: Philosophical Fragments 

: Concluding Unscientific Postscript 
Ss. " SHEPARD Jones: The Scaridinavian States in the ‘Leagu of Nations .. 
James J. Rossrns: The Government of Labor Relations in Sweden 


Send your Order to 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
116 East 64th Street New York City 
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niversally Used / 
i / 


SACS Ball and Roller Bearings improve the 
efficiency and reduce the operating costs of 
machines of all kinds. Because SiS 

makes many types of anti-friction bearings, 
SSSSF engineers can give you expert 


help in selecting “The Right Bearing for 
the Right Place.” 


6177 


SSCS INDUSTRIES, INC., Front St. & Erie Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 











FINANCIAL 


When you need banking service... 


direct your steps toward,The National City Bank of New 
York. Sixty-six National City Bank branches are conve- 
niently located throughout Greater New York. Each is 
prepared to extend prompt, courteous and complete bank- 
ing service. The manager and his associates in the branch 


nearest you will welcome an opportunity to serve you. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York e 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly Bulletin on economic conditions 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


When you travel... 

enjoy the prestige and protection of 
National City Bank Travelers’ Checks. 
Spendable everywhere—a prompt refund if 
lost. Buy NCB Travelers’ Checks at 
National City branches, or ask for them 
at your own bank. 
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